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Editorial 

The Centennial of the organization of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States falls on April 
25, 1947. We are happy to be able to publish, as a Centennial 
tribute, in this issue the article by Dr. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 
entitled “The Old Lutherans Come.” We feel confident that our 
readers will treasure this appreciation written by one who is not 
a member of the Missouri Synod. A limited number of extra copies 
have been printed to accommodate those who might desire an extra 
copy to send to their friends. The reader will notice that we are 
printing fifty-six pages in this issue, so that we did not have to 
break up this article into several installments. 


As we have been fortunate enough to increase our membership 
—though we-have not quite reached the thousand mark — the 
Board of Directors has granted permission to continue to run 48 
pages an issue. The current 56 pages are an exception for this 
issue only. 
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We are privileged to report four new life memberships: Mr. 
Leonard E. Zehnder of Frankenmuth, Mich., Mr. Harry J. W. 
_ Niehaus of St. Louis, Mo., Mr. John J. Zink of Baltimore, Md., 
Mr. W. E. Noffke of Orie! Can., and Mr. Len er ne of 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Wyneken Paintings 
“Our Institute recently received two oil paintings of F. C. D. 
Wyneken and wife and child. They were painted in 1842 when — 
Wyneken made his famous trip to Germany on behalf of the © 
spiritual need of the Lutherans in the Middle West. We have not 
been able to find out the name of the artist. The paintings were 
made at the request of Wyneken’s brother, Gustav Wyneken. 


F. C. D. Wyneken Mrs. F. C. D. Wyneken 
and daughter 


They have been the property of F. C. D. Wyneken’s daughter 
Emma, who has now donated them to our Institute. Our readers 
will appreciate the half-tone reproductions, as they show us Wyne- 
ken at 32 years of age. The girl on Mrs. Wyneken’s (nee Sophia 
Buuck) arm is Louisa, the first child, afterwards the wife of the 
Rev. J. M. Buehler, our pioneer pastor in San Francisco. 


We Gees 
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The Old Lutherans Come 


By RALPH DORNFELD OWEN * ar 

‘During the decade 1838—1848 there came to the United 
States several groups of Lutherans who called themselves ‘“Con- 
fessionalists” or “Old Lutherans.” In using the epithet “Old” 
they wished to emphasize the fact that they were Lutherans of the 
old school, genuine, original Lutherans, because they had not ac- 
cepted any innovation or modification of doctrine or practice. In 
calling themselves ‘“Confessionalists” they stressed the fact that 
they attached not merely historical value but living, essential im- 


- portance to the confessions or doctrinal statements collected in the 


Lutheran Book of Concord of 1580. 

These Old Lutheran groups are represented today by two 
general bodies. One is the Synodical Conference, a consultative 
organization, comprising the Missouri, the Wisconsin, and the Nor- 
wegian Synod, and the Slovak Church. The other is the American 
Lutheran Church, an organic union composed of the formerly 
independent synods of Buffalo, Ohio, and Iowa. Together they 


represent about half of the total Lutheran church membership in 


America. 

The Old Lutherans were numerically insignificant in compari- 
son to the thousands of Germans and Scandinavians who had come 
before and the hundreds of thousands that were to follow, but they 
were to exert influence far beyond their numerical strength. 

In the course of a century, the Old Lutherans, animated by 
an idea, have carried on such farsighted, vigorous mission work, 
chiefly among people of Lutheran background, that their churches 
are found in every State. 

Consulting the United States Census Bureau’s religious census 


* Ralph Dornfeld Owen was born in Watertown, Wisconsin, where he re- 
ceived his B. A. degree from Northwestern College, an institution of the Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin. He received his M. A. from Harvard University and his 
Ph. D. from the University of Wisconsin in the field of English. Later he 
devoted a year to post-doctoral study in the field of education at Columbia 
University. Since 1925 he has been professor of education in the Graduate Division 
of Temple University. 

He is an active member of the Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia, and for twelve years he served on the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. - oa 

Through his father he is descended from a signer of the Mayflower Compact 
and from four Puritan ministers, graduates of Cambridge University. On his 
mother’s side, he is a great-grandson of Christian Dornfeld, a member of the group 
of Old Lutherans who in 1843 left Prussia and established the town of Lebanon, 
Dodge County, Wisconsin. Eprror 
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for the decade 1927—36, we find that, while every other major 


Protestant denomination siffered a loss in membership of from one 
to fifteen per cent, the Old Lutheran groups showed a positive gain. 
In fact, the Missouri Synod showed a gain of fourteen per cent, 
just twice as great as the increase of the nation’s population for the 
same period. If ability to hold adult male members is an index of 
a Church’s vigor, then the Missouri Synod is the most vigorous 
church body in the nation, for, according to the same census report, 
it has ninety-three adult male members for every hundred female 
members. 

The Old Lutheran groups found the Lutheran Church in this 
country timid and apologetic; they have done much to make it 
confident and aggressive. In defending the right of minorities to 
enjoy freedom of conscience, including the right to maintain reli- 
gious day schools, the Old Lutheran groups have rendered a service 
to the maintenance of constitutional government in the United 
States. 

EUROPEAN BACKGROUND. 

To understand the story of these people one must review two 
centuries of religious history. When in 1648 the Treaty of West- 
phalia had ended the Thirty Year’s War, the immediate effect was 
a telease of suppressed emotions, and Germans of all ranks joined 
with Martin Rinckart in singing “Now thank we all our God.” 
But ere long the realization that the war had produced nothing 
but moral and economic decay led to general disillusionment. Some 
Protestants found balm for their wounded souls in Pietism, a move- 
ment which refused to argue about theological distinctions, but 
stressed practical Christian charities and intensive personal piety. 

The majority of educated people, however, turned to Ration- 
alism, which became the dominant mode of thought during the 


eighteenth century in England, the American colonies, France, and 


Germany, as is well illustrated in the writings of Alexander Pope, 


Benjamin Franklin, Voltaire, and Gottsched. It frowned upon the — 


exercise of the emotions, whether in literature or religion, and it 
condemned Shakespere and Luther as barbarians because their writ- 
ings lacked restraint and urbanity. Disciples of Rationalism smiled 
condescendingly at the Christian religion and sought to displace it 
with deism, a philosophy which based morality on self-interest and 
professed to see in the mechanical perfection of Nature evidence of 
a “Benign Artificer.” 
The official representatives of the Church in England Coit in 


» 
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Germany succumbed to its influence. Many clergymen looked upon 
taking holy orders as the means of gaining economic security and 
social standing. They performed their clerical duties in a perfunc- 
tory manner, while they concentrated their energies on social life, 
scientific agriculture, or literary activity. 

‘Curious were the sermons these clergymen preached. The 
familiar verse in the Gospel for Christmas Day “And they came in 
haste and found Mary and Joseph, and the Babe lying in a manger” 
gave one preacher, who evidently was an enthusiast for scientific 
dairying, the inspiration to discourse on the advantages of stall 
feeding. In a Good Friday sermon, another preacher took ad- 
vantage of the words of Pilate “What I have written, I have written” 
to expatiate on the desirability of making one’s will in writing.” 

About the year 1800 the triumph of Rationalism seemed com- 
plete. Many of its adherents indulged themselves in speculating 
whether the Church could survive another twenty-five years. But 
the pendulum had already swung. During the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century a reaction had set in against Rationalism in 
all areas. | 

_ In literature Rousseau and Goethe boldly asserted the rights 
of the emotions and proclaimed Shakespere the greatest of poets; 
in philosophy Kant demonstrated the limitations of reason; Fichte 
exalted the will; and Schleiermacher, in his On Religion. Speeches 
to Its Cultured Despisers,’ pleaded that human beings are so con- 
stituted that they need religion. Regarded from its purely literary 
side this reaction is called the Romantic Movement. Regarded in 
its wider reaches such as history, philosophy, religion, and science, 
it has been more appropriately called the Nordic Renaissance. It 
enabled men to see all of these fields with a new perspective. It im- 
pelled them to go back to origins in folklore, in language, in 
history, in religion. ; 

Rationalism had covered the ardor of Christianity with the 
ashes of its unemotional, unimaginative common sense, but it could 
not smother it. Underneath, the fire of faith had continued to 
glow. True, thousands of the common people had sunk into in- 
difference, but other thousands of them had retained the faith - 


1 Max von Boehn: Biedermeier Deutschland 1815—47 (Berlin, Bruno Cas- 
sirer, 1911), pp. 211—214 

2 F. Schleiermacher: Ueber die Religion. Reden an die Gebildeten unter fren 
Veraechtern (Berlin, 1799). On Religion. Speeches to Its Cultured Despisers; 
tr. J. Oman (London, 1893). ie 
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their fathers despite the chaff which their faithless pastors had fed 
to them, and they were willing, if need be, to suffer for their faith. 
These thousands were only waiting for leaders. 

After 1800 new religious leaders did arise in England and in 
Germany. They vigorously protested against governmental control 
over the Church; they sharply criticized Rationalism and Pietism 
as being merely two forms of subjectivism; they pointed their fol- 
lowers to the historic past of the Church and its doctrinal statements, 
ot confessions, to find certitude in religion. 

In England this produced the Oxford Movement, begun in 
1833 by John Keble, Richard Hurrell Froude, and John Henry 
Newman.’ On the Continent it produced the Confessional Move- 
ment in the Lutheran Church of Germany, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia, dating from 1817. Four of the founders of the Confessional 
Movement deserve special treatment here — Harms, Rudelbach, 
Tholuck, and Hengstenberg . 

Claus Harms, son of a farmer, was born in 1778 in Schleswig- 
Holstein. In his all too modest autobiography he relates how at the 
university in Kiel he found no satisfaction in either Rationalism or 
Pietism. One Saturday afternoon a fellow student handed him a 
new book, Schleiermacher’s Essays on Religion. He writes: 


I read all night and finished the book. After a couple of hours 
of sleep, I began to re-read it from the beginning. I read till after dinner. 
Then I felt as if two screws were being applied to my temples. I laid the 
book down and took a walk around the small bay, that solitary path 
which the meditative people of the city love to take. It was on this path 
that I suddenly realized that all rationalism and estheticism, all my own 
knowledge, and all my own works are useless and worthless in the process 
of salvation. ... It was here that suddenly, like lightning, there flashed 
into my mind the idea that our salvation must spring not from ourselves, 
but from a different source. If this appear mysterious, mystic, phantastic, 
to some, be it so. I cannot express it any more clearly. In this experience 
I have what I call the birth hour of my higher life, perhaps more correctly, 
the death hour of my old nature.” : 


Soon after this incident Schleiermacher’s sermons appeared in 
print. Harms writes: “How I grasped for them, but how I was 
disappointed! He who had begotten me, had no food for me. . . . 
I was dependent on myself.” Now he began an intensive study of 


3. R. W. Church: The Oxford Movement 1833—1845 (London, Macmillan, 
1891). 

4 Friedrich Uhlthorn: Geschichte der evangelischen lutherischen Kirche (Leip- 
zig, Doerffling und Francke, 1911, 2 vols.), Vol. 2, pp. 248 ff. 

5 Claus Harms: Lebensbeschreibung, verfasst von ihm selber (Kiel, 1851). 
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_ the Bible. Having completed his examinations, he left the uni- 
versity and spent four years as a private tutor. In 1806 he was 
appointed deacon in the church at Lunden in Schleswig-Holstein. 
His ten years there were marked by great devotion to pastoral work . 
and unusual success as a preacher. In 1816 he was called to Kiel 
as archdeacon of St. Nikolai. He was assigned to the afternoon 
service, when there was almost no attendance; but very soon _ his 
preaching filled the edifice to overflowing. 

In 1817, for the three-hundredth anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion, he published Luther’s Ninety-five Theses, along with ninety- 
five of his own, which he offered to defend.® 

In his Thesis No. 50 Harms declared that “the Confessions of © 
the Lutheran Church give us a correct interpretation of the Bible, 
but at the moment the Church is in a sad state. ... Reason is 
running wildly through the Church, driving Christ away from the 
altar, throwing God’s Word out of the pulpit, mixing slime with 
holy water in the baptismal font, erasing the superscripture over the 
confessional, and driving the priest out of the sanctuary. 

In his Theses No. 76 to No. 95 he attacked the proposal of 
King Frederick William III of Prussia to form a union of the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed Church. The vigorous language of this 
fearless young university preacher reminded people of Luther. His 
book was eagerly read. Soon it was translated into Dutch and 
Danish. Not since 1517 had any book so stirred the religious 
equipoise of the Germanic countries, calling forth over two hundred 
pamphlets either for or against Harms’ theses. 

The Rationalists, occupying comfortable chairs of theology or ° 
high church offices, snarled and denounced Harms as an obscurant- 
ist. Schleiermacher, who could not go along with Harms, generously 
defended him and proposed that the Church be “disestablished,” 
separated entirely from the State. 

In 1835, Harms was appointed chief preacher at St. Nikolai 
and provost of the University of Kiel. He refused the position of 
Bishop of the Evangelical Church in Russia, and again, he refused 
to take the position left vacant in Berlin by the death of Schleier- 
macher. He continued to urge his fellow churchmen to accept the 
Bible as the inspired Word of God and their sole guide in matters 
of faith and conduct. He bade them look upon the Confessions of 


6 English translation in Lutheran Church Review, Vol. 35 (1916), p. 357 ff. 
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the Lutheran Church not merely as historical documents, but as 
objective, authoritative interpretations of the Scriptures. 

Andreas G. Rudelbach, born in 1792, in Copenhagen, was 
- educated at the university there and served as instructor in its theo- 
logical department. In 1825 he became associate editor of the con- 
servative Theologisk Maanedskrift. In 1829, on invitation of Count 
Detlef of Hinsiedel, he accepted the pastorate at Glauchau in the 
Kingdom of Saxony. The following year he organized the Mulde 
Valley Pastoral Conference, which exerted strong influence for 
Confessionalism. In 1839 he published a book entitled Reforma- 
tion, Luthertum, und Union, opposing the obliteration of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Lutheran Church which was being attempted 
by King Frederick William III in Prussia. At the same time he 
associated himself with Dr. Heinrich E. F. Guericke, professor of 
Church History at the University of Halle, in editing the magazine 
Leitschrift fuer die gesamte lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 

Friedrich A. G. Tholuck was born in 1799 in Silesia. At the 
university he was at first dominated by “skepticism and pantheism 
(rationalism and sentimentalism)”, but through the lectures of 
Schleiermacher he was directed to positive Christianity. 

- Having distinguished himself for scholarship, he became pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Halle in 1826. Although 
he met with hostility from his rationalistic colleagues at first, he 
succeeded in transforming the entire atmosphere of the theological 
faculty. Through his eloquent preaching and his personal confer- 
ences he made such a deep impression upon the life of the university 
‘that he was popularly known as Student Father (“Studentenvater”) . 

Ernst Willhelm Hengstenberg was born in 1802, in Westphalia, 
descended from a patrician family and a long line of theologians. 
He distinguished himself in the fields of classical philology and 
Arabic at the University of Bonn. He became instructor in the 
theological faculty and head of the Seminary for Old Testament 
Studies at the University of Berlin. He championed Confession- 
~ alism so strongly that he incurred the hostility of Baron Karl von 
Altenstein, Royal Minister for Religion and Education. The latter 
tried to remove him from his place of influence by securing for him 
flattering offers from other universities. But Hengstenberg refused 
them, and so long as he did not officially withdraw from the State 
Church of Prussia, he was safe. In 1827 he accepted the editorship 
of the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, and for forty years he con- 
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ducted this periodical as the organ of conservative, confessional 
Lutheranism. . . 
Just as Erasmus had stimulated Luther but could not go all 
the way with him, so Schleiermacher had pointed the way for the 
founders of Confessionalism but was unable to keep pace with them. 
_ Soon in every German and Scandinavian university there could 
be found groups of earnest young men studying the Bible for its 
religious message, the writings of Martin Luther, and the Confes- 
~ sions of the Church as contained in the Book of Concord of 1580. 
By the year 1840 the movement had begun to affect the higher levels 

' of society. 
EXILES 

Adherence to Confessionalism was to lead thousands of faithful 
men and women down the via dolorosa of persecution and exile. 
Commenting on the emigration of the Old Lutherans, Max von 
Boehn exclaims: — 

Germany was to behold the strange drama of seeing the same govern- 
ment, on the one hand, welcome exiled Tyrolese and, on the other hand, 
drive out the most conscientious and competent of its citizens into exile, 
because it would not grant them the right to follow their conscience in 
matters of religious faith.” 

Since four distinct groups of Old Lutherans came to America, 
it will be necessary to trace briefly the history of each of them. 


THE CONFLICT IN PRUSSIAN SILESIA 


Frederick William III is remembered in history as the king 
whose political incapacity caused Prussia to be humiliated by Napo- 
leon. His only distinction is that he was the husband of the noble 
Queen Louise, who died in 1809. She had been educated in the 
Lutheran Church, he in the Reformed. Temperamentally inclined 
to pietism, he lent a sympathetic ear to the proposals of pietistic and 
rationalistic folk to effect an organic union of the two churches. 
Partly as a tribute to his wife, partly as a monument to the Reforma- 
tion, he issued a proclamation, urging all his Protestant subjects to 
commemorate the tercentenary of the Reformation on October 31, 
1817, by attending a union service and partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Having devoted time to the study of liturgics and hymnology, 
he issued in 1821 a new order of service (Agende) and urged all 


7 Max von Boehn, op. cit., p. 231, referring to Protestants driven out by the 
Austrian government in 1834, whom Frederick William IV settled in Silesia. (See 
Christian Bunsen: Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 270.) 
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Protestant churches to use it. In 1830, for the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the promulgation of the Augsburg Confession, he 
made the adoption of his order of service compulsory. When Lu- 
thefan pastors and congregations, who constituted the majority of 
his Protestant subjects, examined it, they found that in all essential 
- points he expected them to give up their own doctrines and practices, 
particularly in the administration of the Sacraments, and to accept 


those of the Reformed Church. 


Nothing could have been more poorly timed, for thirteen years 
of discussion since the publication of Claus Harms’ theses had given _ 
strong momentum to the Confessional Movement. But, with his 


full share of Hohenzollern obtuseness and obstinacy, he determined 

to handle by decree a matter that, according to all precedents, should 
have been submitted to an autonomous synod of the Church. To 
the bureaucrats in Berlin, a wish of the King was equivalent to a 
command, and under the direction of Baron von Altenstein, Royal 
Minister for Religion and Education, they proceeded to enforce it. 
Frederick William was bound for another defeat! 

In Silesia the man who was to lead the opposition was Dr. 
Johann Gottfried Scheibel, professor at the University of Breslau 
and dean of St. Elisabeth’s Church. The new order was to go into 
effect June 25, 1830. Three weeks before the date the King was 
in Breslau, and Dr. Scheibel sought an audience, stating that the 
new order caused him scruples of conscience. The King refused the 
audience, declaring: “It is not a question of conscience. The duty 
of a subject is to obey the orders of his King.” Thereupon Scheibel 
submitted a written petition, praying that such portion of his con- 
gregation as shared his scruples be permitted to use the church 


building for a separate Communion service. This was ignored, the 
ee 


president of the Church Consistory ordered the local police “to 


prevent disorders,” and Scheibel was suspended from office. 


Scheibel had the support of Dr. Henrick Steffens, rector of 


the University, Dr. Eduard Huschke, professor of Jurisprudence, 
and Judge von Haugwitz, Superior Court Counselor for Silesia, 
as well as that of a thousand parishioners. The government an- 
nounced that the new United Evangelical Church was “broad 
enough,” not to hinder any individual from holding orthodox 
Lutheran views. Dr. Huschke published a pamphlet, showing that 
the action of the government violated the guarantees of religious 
freedom issued in 1650. The King was obdurate. Scheibel was 


: 


*» 
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deprived of both offices and took refuge in the independent state of 
Saxony. Huschke remained at Breslau and directed the strategy 
of the protesting “Old Lutherans,” as they now called themselves. 

Opposition made them courageous: many more, both clergy 
and laymen, came out openly and declared their adherence to the 
old faith. Instead of attending the churches, which were in the 
hands of Union pastors, they began to hold conventicles, religious — 
meetings in private homes, and since they did not have a sufficient 
number of clergy to officiate, they chose lay elders to conduct serv- 
ices. Many withdrew their children from the public schools. 

Baron von Altenstein had no patience with people that pleaded 
conscientious scruples, and he recommended harsh measures. In 
1834 the King embodied these in cabinet orders which strongly 
resembled the “Act Against Puritans” passed by the English Parlia- 
ment in 1593 and enforced by both Queen Elizabeth and King 
James I. The orders provided that — 

1. Persons conducting religious services in their homes for more people 
than their immediate family were to be subject to fine; 

2. The publication of religious tracts was to be restricted; 

3. The administration of ministerial acts by suspended ministers or 
by laymen was to be prohibited and offenders were to be fined; 

4. All Protestant parents were to send their children to the public 
schools; no child could secure a work permit unless he could produce, as 
evidence of having completed the common school, a certificate of con- 
firmation from a minister of the Evangelical Church. 

In April, 1834, a group of Old Lutheran ministers met at 
Breslau and set up a temporary organization for a synod, making a 
final appeal to the government to restore the Lutheran Church to 
its historic rights. The government retaliated by imprisoning every 
one who had participated in the meeting. 

In September, 1834, the government formally suspended from 
office the Reverend Eduard Kellner at Hoenigern, Silesia. For 
fifteen weeks his parishioners carried out what might be called 
“a sit-down strike.” They erected wooden shelters near the church 
and carried out “round the clock” picketing with the singing of 
hymns. On December 24, 1834, at the King’s orders, 500 soldiers 
appeared and with’ the flat side of their swords drove the pickets 
away, so that the newly appointed Union minister could enter the 
building and read a service to the empty pews. Crown Prince 
Frederick William (later King Frederick William IV) declared to 
his friend Baron von Kottwitz, “This is a sad day for me.” 
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This tyrannical act had precisely the opposite effect of what the 
_ King had intended. Instead of intimidating them, it spurred more 
people to make an open avowal of their sympathies. Immediately 

a dozen more clergymen renounced the Union, declaring that the 

new State Church was not united, but ruined (“nicht uniert, sondern 

ruiniert”). All were suspended from office. In the spring of 1835 

they met, formed a permanent organization known as the Breslau 

Synod, and ordained some theological candidates. Within a short 

time they organized an “underground” movement, traveling from 

place to place at night, holding services at night, using a password, 

such as “Unknown, yet known” (“Unbekannt und doch bekannt”). 
Eventually some forty ministers were imprisoned. Whenever 

a layman refused to divulge the name of the Old Lutheran pastor 

that had performed a ministerial act for him, he was fined. If he 
conducted services in his home, he was fined. As the size of the 

fines increased and many lost all their worldly goods, they began 

to consider emigrating. In 1837 two Silesian pastors led their con- 

gregations to Australia, where they established a settlement named 

Hahndorf near Adelaide. In 1838 the Reverend Leberecht Friedrich 

Ehregott Krause led a part of his congregation to America and 

settled at Buffalo. 

The climax came when in the summer of 1839 a thousand 
Prussian Old Lutherans from the Provinces of Silesia and Saxony 
passed through Potsdam on their way to Hamburg and America, 
and the government censors ordered the papers to suppress the news. 
Two members of the Cabinet, the Minister of Justice, von Muehler, 
and the Minister of the Interior, von Rochow, seconded by the 
Crown Prince, urged the King to rescind his orders. Struck with 
consternation at the consequences, he wavered; but, unable to free 
himself from the evil spell of Baron von Altenstein, he refused. 
On June 7, 1840, the tyrant died. But the emigration of Old Lu- 
therans continued for nearly a decade. . 

The first act of King Frederick William IV was to release from 
prison all those folk who were suffering for conscience’ sake and 
to permit their pastors to minister to them, so long as they did not 
try to proselyte. In October he invited their leaders to confer with 
him about a plan of organization. In September, 1841, the synod 
of Old Lutherans met at Breslau and adopted a form of organiza- 
tion, which the government finally approved in 1845. With the gov- 
ernment’s recognition of “The Free Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
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Prussia” Scheibel, Huschke, and Steffens saw their struggle end 
in victory.. A minority of this group, however, refused to accept 
the settlement and in 1843 were to emigrate. Their subsequent 
history will be presented later. 


» THE STRUGGLE IN THE PROVINCE OF SAXONY 

While this was going on in Silesia, a similar campaign was 
being fought by the Old Lutherans in the Province of Saxony under 
the leadership of Pastor J. A. A. Grabau of Erfurt and Captain 
Heinrich von Rohr of Magdeburg, and their story ends in America. 

Grabau was born near Magdeburg in 1804. In 1829 he gradu- 
ated with distinction from the University of Halle, where as a 
student of philosophy and theology he not only had attended the 
lectures of various Rationalists but also had come into contact with 
the brilliant conservative Friedrich Tholuck. 

After some five years of secondary-school teaching, he was called 
to the chief pastorate of St. Andrew’s in Erfurt. Having conscien- 
tiously performed his ministerial duties for a year and having won 
_ the admiration of his parishioners, he announced one Sunday that 
he could no longer make use of the Union liturgy: that in his 
ordination vow he had promised to abide by the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church; that he now realized that the Union liturgy pre- 
sented the faith in uncertain and equivocal statements. He asked 
the members of the congregation to write him as individuals and 
express either their disapproval or their approval of his decision. 

He was promptly called to account by the Evangelical Con- 
sistory, and the negotiations lasted about two months. In October, 
1836, he was suspended from office and forbidden to enter the 
church, and a representative of the Consistory was sent to preach. 
On every Sunday thereafter the church was practically empty, while 
his parishioners crowded into and around the parsonage to hear 
Grabau pray and preach. When the police put a stop to that, a 
miller of the parish opened the second story of his mill for Grabau’s 
services. Soon the police began arresting people for “attending an 
unauthorized religious meeting.” 

Grabau went to Magdeburg and attended a meeting of an Old 
Lutheran group in the home of Captain Heinrich von Rohr. When 
he returned from there, he submitted his resignation from member- 


_ 8 Georg Froboes: Die evangelisch-lutherischen Freikirchen in Deutschland 
(Leipzig, J. Hinricks Buchhaltung, 1902, 35 pages). 
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ship in the State Church. By the end of the year he had organized 
a congregation of seventy-five families, which met in homes. 

In March, 1837, Grabau was summoned to the city hall of 
Erfurt, ostensibly for an examination by a magistrate. Without 
being permitted to go home and get personal belongings, he was 
hurried off to prison in Heiligenstadt, sixty miles away. 

After six months his case came to trial before the Superior 
Court of the Province of Saxony, Kingdom of Prussia, and, having 
‘able counsel, he was acquitted of the charge of having illegally per- 
formed ministerial acts. But the provincial director of police, 
considering the verdict a reflection on the action of the royal officials, 
urged the provincial governor to detain Grabau “for reasons of 
state.” The governor offered Grabau the choice of going into exile 
or remaining in prison. Unfortunately for Grabau, neither the 
right of habeas corpus nor the Bill of Rights existed in the land. 
Insisting on his innocence and hoping to convince the royal govern- 
ment of the injustice of its course, he chose to remain in prison. 

_. At the time there were some twenty other Old Lutheran pastors 
in prison. From Pomerania came a letter begging Grabau to come 
and minister to the poor folk whose pastors had been taken from 
them. Grabau’s jailer in the meantime had become quite lenient 
with him, allowing him to receive and send letters uncensored, and 
to leave the grounds accompanied only by.an old gendarme. Dr. 
Johann Scheibel in Dresden, from whom Grabau had sought advice, 
urged him to make his escape if he could. Captain Heinrich von 
Rohr became his liberator. 

After several narrow escapes they ended their ten-day journey 
by carriage at Seehof in Pomerania, on the estate of a gentleman 
named von Below, who, with his brother, was the leader of the 
opposition to the Union. However, Grabau and von Rohr were 
disturbed by the fact that the spirit of von Below’s followers was 
more pietistic and emotional than it was confessional. After a few 
days they proceeded to an estate at Versin, on the border of Posen. 
Here Grabau spent the winter of 1837—38 doing much pastoral 
work among the Separatists, but also enjoying relaxation and con- 
valescence. In the spring, traveling incognito, he saw everywhere 
official notices offering a reward for his arrest, but he reached 
Erfurt safely. 

~In September, 1838, while he was rat a rest cure at the baths 
in Weimar, he was recognized, arrested, and returned to his 
Heiligenstadt prison. Having partially recovered from an illness 
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of four months, he wrote to the royal government, stating that sirice _ 
it was apparent that the government did not intend to grant freedom 
of conscience or of worship to the members of the Lutheran Church, 
he hereby prayed for permission to emigrate. At the same time the 
Lutherans of Magdeburg and Erfurt, under Captain von Rohr’s 
leadership, petitioned that they might emigrate to America-and take 
Grabau as their pastor. After several months’ delay, Berlin granted 
both requests. Grabau was freed on March 12, 1839, after spending 
eighteen months in prison, and received a certificate stating that his 
imprisonment had not been the result of Bick conviction for any 
criminal act.? 

Now let us introduce Captain Heinrich von Rohe, Sis 1797, 
son of a Privy Councillor and Revenue Assessor in the Prussian 
government. At the age of eleven the boy became a page at the 
Court of Frederick Willian III and Queen Louise. At the age of 
eighteen he entered the army. Until his marriage, in 1829, he had 
been only a nominal member of the Church, but he was so deeply 
impressed by the sermon he heard in the marriage service that he 
became “converted.” He began to attend the sermons of both 
Schleiermacher, the liberal, and Hengstenberg, the Confessionalist, 
and he took private instruction from a Berlin pastor. The death of 
his wife and of a child and other domestic afflictions seemed only to 
strengthen his faith.° When in 1834 the King issued his harsh 
cabinet orders against them, Captain von Rohr, like many others, 
definitely aligned himself with the Old Lutherans. This act cost 
him his commission in the army. After an extended journey to 
meet others of his faith, he accepted the leadership of the Old Lu- 
therans in Magdeburg. ; 

For his audacity i in freeing Pastor Grabau, Captain von paid 
served a year in prison in Magdeburg, where only two years before 
he had been a distinguished member of society. Released in January, 
1839, he proceeded energetically with the organization of an emigra- 
tion society composed of Old Lutherans from Magdeburg, Erfurt, 
and Silesia, all together about a thousand. They formed a financial 
pool from which poorer members could borrow, without interest, the 
cost of transportation. Early in May, Captain von Rohr went to 


9 Johann A. Grabau: Lebenslauf des Ehrwuerdigen J. And. A. Grabau (But- 
falo, 1879, Volksblatt Publishing Company), p. 36. 

10 Philip yon Rohr Sauer: “Heinrich von Rohr and the Lutheran Tenmipration 
to New York and Wisconsin,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, March, 1935, 
pp. 247 to 268. 
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_ Hamburg and Liverpool to arrange for transportation and made a 
satisfactory contract with Becket and Sons of Liverpool to take 
them to New York in five sailing vessels. When all had assembled 
in Hamburg, a Free City, Pastor Grabau held a final Communion 
service in one of the city’s churches. The first shipload left Ham- 
burg late in June, and the last, including Pastor Grabau and family, 
left on July 27, 1839, and arrived in New York harbor on September 
18, 1839. 

Pastor Leberecht Kae had gone the year before and itdd 


investigated various regions in order to find a favorable place for 


settlement, and he had decided on Buffalo. Most of his congrega- 
tion followed with Grabau’s company. Captain von Rohr had gone 
in advance of the larger group of emigrants, had made arrangements 
for their entertainment and transportation in New York, and was 
on hand to receive them. A small number of them decided to 
remain in New York, another small group in Albany, but the 
majority traveled by slow canal boat on the Erie Canal to Buffalo. 
On October 5, 1839, in an old warehouse, Grabau preached his 


first sermon to his transplanted congregation. His opening words — 


were, “Rejoice, America, the Church comes to thee.” (“Freue dich, 
Amerika, die Kirche kommt zu dir!”) Were they evidence of 
superb arrogance or of prophetic vision? 

The immigrants rented an old Episcopal church. Unfortu- 
nately, it soon was destroyed by fire, and with it the library which 
they had brought. They were much concerned about finding a 
church edifice that could accommodate the large congregation. Soon 
Pastor Grabau received a letter containing three hundred dollars, 
a sum collected by kindhearted people in Hull, England, for the 
benefit of the poorer members of his company. At the next con- 
gregational meeting, these poorer folk declared that since they had 
all found work, the money should be applied to the erection of a 
church. They ‘bouche a lot at the corner of Goodell and Maple 
streets and began to build at once. They dedicated the “Old Lu- 
theran Trinity Church” (“Dreifaltigkeitskirche”) on Pentecost 
Sunday, June 7, 1840, the very day that their persecutor Frederick 
William died! 

By Easter, 1841, they had completed the choir loft, so that the 


brass band (“Posaunen-und Klarinettenchor”) could accompany 


the congregational singing. In 1850, the original building, sixty 
feet long and forty wide, was lengthened by an addition of forty 
feet; a pipe organ was installed; and the interior of the edifice 


————— 
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was appropriately decorated. Hight valuable oil paintings, depicting 
the sufferings of our Lord, were put in the altar niche. 

~The old church still stands at the foot of Maple Street, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be preserved as a historic shrine. The 
exterior is quaint and Old-World-like: the lower story of strong 
 field-stone masonry, the upper of timber work. The edifice turns 
its back on the street, a symbol of the otherworldly outlook of its 
founders: their ambition was not to gain worldly notice, but to 
make sure of their citizenship in the city of God. 

In considering regions favorable for settlement, Pastor Krause 
and Captain von Rohr had also inquired about Wisconsin. They 
learned that, unlike Indiana or Illinois, the Territory of Wisconsin 
was not loaded down with heavy debts for ill-advised “internal 
improvement” projects; that its public lands had not been pre- 
empted by speculators; that its soil supported fine forests and was 
adapted to the cultivation of the same kind of crops that the Old 
Lutherans had -been used to raising. Another circumstance that 
commended Wisconsin to them was the fact that there they would 
be able to buy large tracts and establish communities of their own. 
About the time that Pastor Grabau arrived, Captain von Rohr, who 
was seven years older, decided that there would be a surplus of 
leadership in the congregation at Buffalo, and so he led a group 
of fifty families to Milwaukee."* 

The Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy state: 


The year 1839 brought the first German immigrants to Milwaukee. 
The effect of their arrival with gold and silver wherewith to purchase 
land was electrical... . Whereas Milwaukee had been under depression 
Othe reltioh the panic of 1837, now all doubts about the future 
were dissipated. . 

They were encamped on the lake shore south of Huron Street. The 
men went about in a businesslike way, examining government plats in the 
land office, and having ascertained by all means in their power where 

lands well timbered and well watered could be purchased, they entered lands 
- bounding on the Milwaukee River, between Milwaukee and Washington 
(now Ozaukee) counties... . The majority went to Mequon and there 
_ formed the Freistadt colony, a name chosen, no doubt, to commemorate 
their new freedom . . . while a few remained in Milwaukee.’ 


The settlers at Freistadt bought a large block of land, reserving 


forty acres at the center for a church and drawing lots for the rest. 
Captain von Rohr built a log house large enough to serve as home, 


11 Philip von Rohr Sauer, op. cit., p. 257. 


12 Philip von Rohr Sauer, op. cit., p. 258, quoting from Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Vol. VIII, pp. 293—296. 
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school, and church. After a year he was called back to Buffalo by 
Pastor Grabau. There’ he taught in the church school at three 
dollars a month, earned a little extra by tutoring people in English, 
and studied theology. After four years of this he was ordained and 
installed as pastor in the parish of Humberstone, Ontario. 

During the first three years the coming of individuals or 
small groups had increased the Buffalo congregation to 1,500 mem- 
bers, and Pastor Grabau had three other preaching stations. In 
1843 a large contingent arrived, consisting of Pomeranians and 
Brandenburgers. This group deserves separate treatment. 


- THE MIGRATION OF 1843 


When in the fall of 1839, Pastor Grabau and Cancun von 
Rohr made their journey, they found the Separatist Movement very 
strong in Pomerania and in two counties of Brandenburg, the Ucker- 
mark and the Neumark. On his return trip, Grabau visited the 
Old Lutheran congregation at Bramenze and Stettin in Pomerania, 
and at Bruessow in the Uckermark, “strengthening them in the new 
faith.” At Hackenwalde he stationed Pastor Adolph Kindermann 
to supervise the work in Pomerania. In Berlin he conferred with 
Pastor Wedemann, the only Old Lutheran pastor in the area who 
was not in prison at the time. Wedemann together with Lasius 
and Ehrenstroem looked after the congregations in the Neumark. 
In 1840, after the death of the tyrant, the Prussian government 
began to negotiate with the Old Lutherans. The majority of them 
agreed to the compromise advocated by the Synod of Breslau: the 
government was to recognize the Old Lutheran Church as a free 
church; but the Evangelical Church was to retain possession of the 
Coen edifices; the Old Lutherans were to refrain from setting up 
independent schools and to return their children to the public 
schools. 5 
Many of the Old Lutherans in Brandenburg and Pomerania 
bitterly opposed this compromise. ‘Why should we be robbed of 
our church edifices, which have been Lutheran since 1525?” they 
protested. “We want to have our children taught by Confessional 
teachers.” By the summer of 1842 they had resolved to emigrate. 
The leader of the irreconcilable Old Lutherans in Pomerania 
was Pastor Adolph Kindermann, a man reputedly mild and con- 
servative; the leader in Brandenburg was the fiery preacher Ehren- 
stroem, who lives again for us in the reminiscences of Karl Buechsel. 
The latter was a Confessionalist but, like many others, remained 
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in ihe United Catch and during the exciting years 1834—43 was 
pastor at Wallmow in the Uckermark. He wrote: . 


Ehrenstroem had a magnetic personality. Whenever he came to 
Wallmow, people came from far and near. He usually preached in a 
large barn or in the open air. Once when I went to hear him, he preached 
with great zeal and conviction against mixing the true faith with the false. 
At the end of his sermon there was much sighing and groaning among his 
listeners. The effect of his preaching was only too obvious: resignations 
from the United Church poured in so fast that we feared that only the 
indifferent would remain in our churches; we were in a quandary. 

After the accession of Frederick William IV, most of the oppressive 
measures of the government were withdrawn, but Ehrenstroem’s followers 
were not satisfied with the compromise. He accused the Synod of be- 
traying the Lutheran Church and hence of being false to the Word of God. 
_ Synod sent deputies to negotiate with him, but he refused to see them. 
Finally, in 1842, he and Kindermann resigned from the Synod. . > 

- His followers, however, ardently supported him. Some refused to send 
their children to the public schools. Finally the government granted them 
permission to establish private schools on condition that they employ regu- 
larly certified teachers. This they could not or would not do. So the 
government closed their schools, imprisoned their teachers, and fined the 
parents. The situation in the public school in Wallmow was pathetic: 
one day, ‘instead of 100 children, I found only seven present. When 
parents refused to pay the fines, the fines were doubled, and their chattles 
were sold at auction. 

It was inevitable that these people should emigrate. Now, in 1843, 
ra government tried to prevent them from going. It refused passports 
to those who could not show that they possessed sufficient means for trans- 
portation. In response, four farmers pledged $20,000 to care for their 
poorer associates. In February, 1843, in the village of Wallmow alone, 
150 persons secured passports. 

When finally they did leave, it was heart-rending. Sons who were 
of military age could not secure passports, but had to remain behind, and 
many families were broken up.1? 

The people who planned to migrate from Pomerania and 
Brandenburg organized an emigration society, corresponded with 
Pastor Grabau in Buffalo, and secured the assistance of Captain von 
Rohr in business matters. Under the leadership of Pastor Kinder- 
_ mann, about a thousand sailed in six ships from Stettin in May, 
1843. Several hundred from the Neumark in Brandenburg were 
to sail from Hamburg under the leadership of Pastor Ehrenstroem. 

The latter group is of special interest. They were called Oder- 
brucher, because they lived in the Oderbruch. The word “Bruch” 
signifies lowland. In 1747 King Frederick the Great, who was 


13 Karl Buechsel: Erinnerungen aus dem Leben eines Landgeistlichen (1861) ; 
English translation: My Ministerial Experiences (London, 1863). 
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famous for his many reclamation projects, straightened and short- 
ened the course of the Oder, so that he was able to drain and make 
arable a tract of land, lying in an oxbow of the river, about sixty 
by fifteen miles. He granted farms to refugees from other parts 
of Germany, to some who had fled from French aggression in the 
Palatinate, and to many who had been exiled from Salzburg in 
1730—1734 for the sake of the Lutheran faith. The spirit of the 
Salzburgers re-asserted itself in their descendants in the decade 
1833—44. Most of them were substantial farmers. Except for the 
persecution instituted by King Frederick William they would not 
have thought of emigrating. In June 1843 they sailed from Ham- 
‘burg in three ships, the Neptune, the Marianna, and the Bacchus. 

At the last moment Pastor Ehrenstroem was taken off the 
Neptune by the Hamburg authorities and returned to Prussia. 
Here he was tried and found guilty of having defamed the United 
Evangelical Church and of having illegally instigated people to 
emigrate. He had spent most of his wife’s dowry of thirty thousand 
dollars to help the poorer folk from the Uckermark to meet trans- 
portation costs."* He served nearly a year in prison. His poor wife 
had to sail with the rest and wait for him in New York, where he 
arrived a year later. 

_ When this large company of nearly fifteen hundred arrived in 
Buffalo in 1843, the leaders took council with Pastor Grabau and 
Captain von Rohr. It was decided that those Pomeranians who 
wished to buy farms should go to Wisconsin under their own leader, 
Pastor Kindermann. 

Near Freistadt, about twenty miles from Milwaukee, they 
established the colony of Kirchhayn (church grove). On a con- 
spicuous hill, near the center of the settlement, they bought eighty 
acres as a site for church and school. Here they erected a two-story 
log house and used the lower story as a parsonage, the upper as 
church and school. Teacher Carl Stiemke opened school immedi- 
ately with about twenty-five children. On Palm Sunday of 1848 
they dedicated a separate log church building. The dedicatory 
hymn includes the lines: 

My heart accepts Thee joyfully, 
Thou Son of God, Thou David’s Star. 

Pastor Kindermann, using these words as his text, dedicated the 
church with the name Star of David (“Davids Stern”). In 1856 


14 “Reminiscences of Erdman Pankow, 1900, unpublished.” 
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they replaced this building with a stone edifice whose steeple still 
watches like a star over the beautiful countryside. 

The folk from the Uckermark decided to stay near Buffalo 
and await the coming of their leader, the unhappy Pastor Ehren- 
stroem. They established four settlements in Niagara County, 
naming them after their old homes, Wallmow (now Wallmore), 
New Bergholtz, Johannisburg, and Martinsville (now a part of 
North Tonawanda). The people of Martinsville in 1840 had or- 


ganized themselves, to the glory of God and the memory of Martin 


Luther, as St. Martin’s Old Lutheran Congregation, and they 
brought their complete church records. Within the first year after 
establishing themselves at Martinsville, they erected a log building 
to serve as church and school and employed a full-time teacher. 

- Some of the Oderbrucher also settled near Buffalo, thus in- 
creasing the number of parishes and parishioners under the immedi- 
ate care of Pastor Grabau. The majority, however, not liking the 
land available for farms, took the advice of Captain von Rohr and 
traveled by steamboat through the Great Lakes to the Territory of 
Wisconsin, arriving in Milwaukee in September and October, 1843. 
Some joined the colonists at Freistadt and Kirchhayn. Others pros- 
pected for land along the Rock River, hoping to be able to estab- 
lish a settlement of their own. They purchased most of the land 
in a township, thirty-five miles west of Milwaukee, in Dodge County, 
near Watertown, to which they gave the Biblical name Lebanon. 
In 1946 it is still inhabited almost exclusively by their descendants. 

The reminiscences of Johann Heinrich Moldenhauer, of Ernst 
Gottfried Dornfeld, of Johann Frederick Fellwock, and of Erdman 
Pankow of this Oderbrucher group,” throw interesting light on 
the events between 1834 and 1848. Thus, in 1846, a considerable 
group, although they had an Old Lutheran church at home, left the 
town of Nahausen in the Neumark, because the local authorities 
and their neighbors belonging to the State Church continued to 
annoy them. When they arrived in Lebanon, they found all the 
land taken. So they went some twenty miles farther north and 
settled in a body in the township of Theresa, Dodge County, 
Wisconsin. 

THE BUFFALO SYNOD 

In order to prepare properly educated ministers of the Gospel 
for the congregations under his supervision, Pastor Grabau im- 
mediately established a theological seminary at Buffalo. The first’ 


15 Unpublished, in possession of the writer. 
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class consisted of four mature men, Captain von Rohr, his fae 
and former oboist Frederick Mueller, Herman Lange, and Robert 
Schulz. After their ordination these men served Bore oe in 
western New York and in Wisconsin. © 


As the stream of new arrivals increased a “fie number oo 
communicants and congregations, the need for some form of general 


organization became apparent. Pastor Grabau convened a meeting 


in. Milwaukee in 1845, attended by Pastors Krause, Kindermann, 


and von Rohr and by eighteen lay delegates. They organized what 


was later to be known as the Buffalo Synod of the Evangelical 


Lutheran Church. They declared their adherence to all the Sym- 
bolical Books (creeds) of the Lutheran Church and adopted as the 
basis of church government the Church Regulations of the six- 
teenth century, making them binding upon all pastors, teachers, 


church councils, and congregations. 
On November 10, 1853, Luther’s birthday, the Sunt dedicated 


the new seminary building as “The German Martin Luther College.” 


For many years Pastor Grabau served as pastor of the mother 
church, as head of the synod, and as director of the seminary. The 
synod grew, externally, in the number of congregations and pastors, 
and internally, “in its certainty (‘Festigkeit’) in the confession of 
divine truth.”"® 


CONFESSIONALISM IN THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY 


During the latter part of the eighteenth century there were 


among the clergy of the Lutheran State Church of Saxony many 


outright rationalists, many semi-rationalists — “Suprarationalists” 


they called themselves — who attempted “to harmonize the truths 
of old Protestantism with the progress of the times,” and a few 
orthodox men. There were church people, however, who distrusted 
Rationalism and found comfort in Pietism, the members of the 
“Deutsche Christentumsgesellschaft”. 4 


Founded in 1780, this association was nation-wide, having 


active centers in Dresden, Nuernberg, Stuttgart, and Basel. - Its 
professed aim was “to promote pure Christian doctrine and true 
Christian brotherhood through daily reading of the Bible, daily 
prayer, observance a Sunday as s the Lord’s Day, regular attendance 


. 


_ 16 Fora history of the Buffalo Synod, see E, Denef’s ple: published in 
Die Wachende Kirche, official periodical of the Synod, 1920—29. 
17 Karl Hennig: Die saechsische Erweckungsbewegung im Anfang ‘des neun- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. (Leipzig, 1929, Pe: von i peconee ena 220 -pages) , 
p. 13 ff. 
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at church services, daily family worship, Christian instruction of 
~ youth, weekly attendance at private prayer meetings, active chari- 
table work, and self-examination as to one’s soul’s welfare.” 
The Dresden group — never large in numbers — was recruited 
from the members of the various churches. It held “edifying” 
(“erbaulich”) meetings on Sunday afternoons under the leader- 
ship of Pastor George Petermann of the Bohemian Lutheran 
Church. At his death, in 1791, the leadership fell to a layman, 
Heinrich Frommhalt. Since the law forbade conventicles, the 
members avoided publicity. From the extant correspondence and 
records it is apparent that their meetings were largely “testimonial 
meetings,” tending toward emotionalism. After Frommhalt’s death, 
the leadership passed to Johann D. Heinrich, pastor of the German 
Lutheran State church in Reibersdorf, a bane of Dresden. He 
conducted a devotional and edifying meeting for the society twice 
a week. About 1820 he was succeeded by Pastor Martin Stephan. 

The society was saved from its morbidly contemplative charac- 
ter when, under influence of the London Bible Society, its members 
organized the Dresden Bible Society in 1814 and the Dresden Mis- 
sion Society in 1819. At first the membership in these two active 
organizations included men of divergent viewpoints, “Awakened 
Ones”, Moravians, and semirationalists. After 1820, the two latter 
groups dropped out, and the former became Confessionalists.'* 
At this point we must briefly sketch the lives of the two most 
important leaders. 2 

Count Detlef von Einsiedel was born 1773, son Be the Director 
of Taxes for the Kingdom of Saxony. As a young man he joined 
the “Awakened Ones” but avoided their emotional contemplative- 
ness, which he branded as mere sentimentality. He was one of the 
founders of the Dresden Bible Society in 1814 and became its presi- 
dent in 1825. He also helped in transforming the interdenomi- 
national Dresden Mission Society into the Evangelical Lutheran 
- Mission Society. 

As a man of wealth, an employer of large numbers of workers, 
a public official, and a philanthropist, he was eager to better the 
civic, economic, religious life of Saxony through the regeneration 
of the Church. As patron of church livings, he appointed only 
men whom he knew to be positive in their faith, and he did not 
hesitate to go outside of Saxony to find such men, as when he 


18 Karl Hennig, op. cit., pp. 150—167. 
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brought Andreas G. Rudelbach from Denmark. He distrusted the 
unionistic movement sponsored by the Prussian government, and 
later he condemned the persecution of the Old Lutherans by Fred- 
erick William III. He co-operated with Pastor Martin Stephan of 
Dresden and Dr. Johann G. Scheibel of Breslau in maintaining a 
confessional Lutheran theological school at Gruenberg, Saxony. 

Martin Stephan (1777—1846) was born in Moravia. He 
learned the trade of a linen weaver and as a journeyman worked in 
Breslau. Here he joined the “Awakened Ones.” The financial 
assistance of friends who recognized his outstanding ability enabled 
him to study in the Gymnasium of Breslau and complete his theo- 
logical training at the universities of Halle and Leipzig. His spirit 
is revealed by his remark that he had avoided secular studies as 
being “carnal learning.” In 1810 he was appointed pastor of the 
Lutheran Church for Bohemian Exiles and German preacher at 
St. John’s Church in Dresden. 

His preaching, devoid of all rhetorical device, was BN 
by depth of feeling and strict Confessionalism. His striking ap- 
pearance, dominating personality, and stern admonition to repent- 
ance and personal religion, all combined to suggest a resemblance to 
the great Florentine preacher Savonarola. 

He was active in the founding of the Dresden Bible Society in 
1814 and of the Mission Society in 1819. By 1820 he had trans- 
formed the “Awakened Ones” from an emotional, pietistic group 
to a confessional one, had shifted their center of gravity from 
subjectivism to objectivism. The publication of a series of his 
sermons about 1825 won for him a following not limited to the city 
of Dresden. Closer relations grew up between him and the Pastoral 
Conference of the Mulde Valley, the Confessional group which 
Andreas Rudelbach founded, and also between him and the pastors 
in Altenburg, C. F. Gruber and Gotthold Heinrich Loeber, who 
kept in close touch with Claus Harms and the Confessional Move-_ 
ment in northern Germany. 

In 1832 Stephan persuaded the Dresden Mission Society to 
cease sending its theological students to the interdenominational 
Basel Mission Institute and to establish a Lutheran mission school 
of its own at Gruenberg near Dresden. In 1834 the directors in- 
vited Dr. Johann Scheibel, the exile from Breslau, who was living 
in Dresden, to become a teacher at this school. When in October, 
1836, the Dresden Mission Society completely severed relations with 
Basel and organized itself as the Evangelical Lutheran Mission 
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Society, Pastor Andreas Rudelbach, Dr. Johann Scheibel, and Dr. 
Eduard Huschke of Breslau participated: in the reorganization 
along with Pastor Stephan.” 

Up to 1837 Stephan had had a brilliant career. His leader- 
ship in Dresden was undisputed, and he had made it felt in Leip- 
zig as well. But his capacity for leadership lacked conciliatoriness. 
While his Dresden followers displayed unconditional subservience, 
the conservatives in Leipzig and some of the members of the Mulde 
Valley Conference, while agreeing with him in doctrine, considered 
him too aggressive. If he experienced these difficulties with men 
who were near to him, his differences with the representatives of 
Rationalism and unionism were marked by bitter polemics. During 
the period from 1820 to 1837 his opponents accused him of arro- 
gance and many other faults, and he replied in kind. Finally they 
accused him of immoral conduct, and in 1837 the higher church 
authorities suspended him from office. His followers refused to 
believe that he was capable of any wrongdoing. ; 

“In order to get away from the Babel of a State Church,” he 
proposed to his followers early in 1838 that they migrate to some 
other country. About ten years earlier he had met. the Reverend 
Benjamin Kurtz, a member of the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States, who was collecting funds in Germany 
for the newly established theological seminary at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Correspondence with Dr. Kurtz convinced Stephan that 
the country to which he should lead his followers was the United 
States, where the Constitution guaranteed religious freedom and 
where there was complete separation of State and Church. 

He had read a popular book about the West, published in © 
Germany in 1829 and twice reprinted before 1853, Gottfried 
Duden’s Report Concerning a Journey to the Western States of 
North America and a Sojourn of Several Years on the Missouri.” 
The author was a graduate of a German university in both law and 
medicine and, being a man of means, had spent four years in Mis- 
souri. The book had made such an impression on Stephan that he 
decided for Missouri as his future home.”* 


19 Karl Hennig, op. cit., p. 117 ff. 

20 Berichte ueber' eine Reise nach den westlichen Staaten Nordamerikas und 
einen mehrjaehrigen Aufenthalt am Missouri. See Review of Missouri Historical 
Society, Vols. XXI and XXIII (October, ki Apel, 1919) for English translation 
by William G. Beck. 


21 Albert Bernhardt Faust: The German Element in the United States | 
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To appreciate vast a dozen clergymen should resign their 


charges and cast their lot with Stephan’s emigrants, we must examine 


somewhat in detail the life of at least one of them. 


C.F. W. Walther (1811—1887) was born in Langenchursdorf, 


son of the local pastor. In October, 1829, he entered the Uni- 


versity of Leipzig, where he suffered from poverty, illness, and 


doubts about his soul’s salvation. He joined a student organization 
that met for Bible study and prayer. It had been founded as an 


offshoot of the Leipzig Mission Society in 1820 and had just been 


revived through the efforts of an older candidate of theology named 
Kuehn and Prof. Friedrich W. Lindner, secretary of the Mission 


Society, who lectured for the group on the Gospels. Other members 


~ were his brother Otto Hermann Walther, J. F. Buenger, Theodor 
Brohm, and Ottomar Fuerbringer. They considered themselves 
“Awakened Ones” and, of course, had to endure the scorn of other 
students, who labeled ic “pietists, fanatics, hypocrites.” 

Kuehn emphasized the necessity of emotional conversion, and 
C. F. W. Walther experienced severe mental conflicts. Someone 


‘advised him to write to Pastor Stephan at Dresden. He wrote, and 


he received a letter in reply which pulled him out of the quicksand 


of subjective emotionalism and placed his feet on the solid ground 


of God’s promises. “I felt,” said he, “that I had suddenly been 
transplanted from hell to heaven; my tears of anxiety were Bee 
to tears of heavenly joy.” 

He graduated from the university in the spring of 1833, quice 


at the time when the Royal Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs pro- 
posed that the Consistory “revise the doctrines of the Church so 


as to make them more acceptable to the cultured portion of the 
population.” Walther’s brother-in-law, E. G. W. Keyl, pastor at 
Niederfrohna, was ordered by the Consistory to cease preaching the 


doctrines of total depravity and eternal punishment. Keyl appealed — 
to the Supreme Court. These two incidents made Walther hesitate 


to enter the ministry. 
After spending two years as a private tutor, he was nominated 
for the pastorate at Braeunsdorf by its patron, Count Detlef von 


Einsiedel, and on January 15, 1837, he was duly installed. By 


August of that year he Ricephieed that he had accepted a most diff- 
cult position. He had to work under the supervision of a synodical 
superintendent who was a rationalist without the saving grace of 
pietism. The local schoolmaster, whose work Walther was expected 
' to supervise, also was a rationalist and a scoffer, to boot. Moral 
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conditions in the parish were at a low ebb. Walther, like Stephan, 
sternly preached repentance. The parishioners resented his stric- 
tures, the schoolmaster reported him to the superintendent, and 
Walther was repeatedly censured and fined.” _ 

The Consistory had introduced a new Order of Service 
(Agende) in 1812, one which no sincere Lutheran pastor could use 
without conscientious scruples. If a pastor diverged from the text 
in the direction of greater Rationalism, the Consistory ignored it, 
but if another diverged from it in the direction of Confessionalism, 
the Consistory promptly censured him. Thus Walther was fined 
for using the sixteenth century formula for absolution after con- 
fession and was warned not to deviate from the text of the new 
Order. : 

It was experiences such as these that impelled Walther and his 
friends to agree to Stephan’s proposal to emigrate to America. The 
total number of emigrants was over seven hundred, of whom two 
hundred fifty were from Stephan’s parish in Dresden, the rest from 
the parishes of the other ministers. They organized themselves 
into a Lutheran Emigration Society and adopted a set of regulations, 
setting forth their faith, their purpose, their geographic goal, and 
their mutual obligations. After stating explicitly that they had no 
intention of experimenting with communism, they established a 
Credit Fund (“Kredit-kasse”), into which everyone paid what he 
had a mind to and from which individuals could borrow. The total 
deposits amounted to $125,000. 

Having chartered five ships, they sailed from Bremen in No- 
vember, 1838, for New Orleans. The names of the ships were the 
Copernicus, the Johann Georg, the Republic, the Olbers, and the 
Amalia. The last-named ship left Bremen on November 18 and 
was never heard from again, presumably having been lost at sea 
with fifty Lutheran passengers. The first of the fleet left Bremen 
on November 3, and arrived at New Orleans on December 31, 1838. 
Its passengers transferred to the river steamer Rienzi and arrived at 
St. Louis on January 18, 1839. The last group arrived at St. Louis 
on February 19, 1839. Some two hundred fifty emigrants Bnaed 
in New York and joined them later.” 


22 Martin. Gosdthast: Dra G. FW: Walther, Betenslstd (Ste Louis, Mo., 
Lutherischer Concordia-Verlag, 1890), pp. 28—29. ~ 

23 W.H. T. Dau: Ebenezer. Reviews of the Work of ee Missouti Synod 
During Three ee ge of a rere g (St. ele Mo., peniors. Publishing House, 
1922), p. 13. j 
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The city of St. Louis, with a population of 16,000, had a con- 
siderable number of German inhabitants, enough to support a Ger- 
man newspaper. In 1834 the Giessen Emigration Society had 
settled a large number of people from Hesse on the banks of the 
Missouri, north of the city. The German residents received the 
Saxon immigrants cordially and tried to assist them in getting — 
located. Thus they pointed out an exceptionably favorable site, 
only fifteen miles from the city, on the banks of the Meramec 
River, where they could buy 15,000 acres of land and make their 
own terms as to payment. But they were intent on establishing a 
settlement all their own, and so they paid $10,000 for 4,400 acres 
in a much less favorable location, a. hundred miles down the Missis- 
sippi, in Perry County, Missouri.”* 


They established five settlements, naming them after their 
homes in Saxony: Wittenberg, Altenburg, Frohna, Dresden, Jo- 
hannisberg, and assigned a pastor to each. A smaller group, con- 
sisting of artisans, merchants, and professional people, remained in 
St. Louis and organized the Saxon Lutheran Trinity Congregation 
(“Dreieinigkeitsgemeinde”). They called the Reverend Otto Her- 
mann Walther as their pastor and Ludwig Geyer, candidate of 
theology, as the teacher of their Christian day school. The congre- 
gation held its services in the basement of Christ Episcopal Church 
until December, 1842, when it dedicated its first church edifice on 
Lombard Street between Third and Fourth. The Reverend O. H. 
Walther died prematurely in January, 1841, and the congregation 
called his younger brother, C. F. W. Walther from the seclusion of 
Perry County to become its pastor. . , 

The immigrants had not been in Missouri more than a few 
months when they discovered that the leader in whom they had had 
such implicit confidence was unworthy of his position. Serious 
charges were brought against the sixty-two-year-old “Bishop” Martin - 
Stephan. They organized an ecclesiastical court, had the evidence 
presented and heard in orderly fashion, and found him guilty of 
immoral conduct and misappropriation of funds. Deposed from his 
position, he was deported to Illinois, where he died in 1846. Lest 
they be accused of practicing mob justice, the leaders published the 
proceedings, under date of May 27, 1839, in the St. Louis news- 
paper Anzeiger des Westens. Temporarily the Reverend Gott- 


24 Albert Bernhardt Faust: op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 442, 448. 
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hold Heinrich Loeber, being the senior clergyman, assumed the 
leadership. 

Had an earthquake and a tornado struck them simultaneously, 
these Saxon immigrants would not have felt more shaken and deso- 
late than they did after the events of the spring of 1839. Some 
suspected that they had sinned in leaving the fatherland; others 
declared that they had offended God by blindly accepting the 
authority of one man; still others accused the clergy of having misled 
them and demanded that they all resign. 

Stephan had demanded and received from all his followers a 
pledge of obedience in matters ecclesiastical and communal; he had 
assumed the title of bishop. Because the clergy had conceded all 
this to him, they were now subjected to bitter criticism by the edu- 
cated laymen. On September 19, 1839, three laymen, C. E. Vehse, 
H. F. Fischer, and G. Jaeckel, addressed a formal protest (“Protes- 
tationsschrift”)~ to the five functioning theologians to prove that 
the clergy, in yielding to Stephan’s demands, had not been guided 
by correct principles of church polity. The clergy frankly admitted 
their fault but declared that it was not too late to adopt a Scrip- 
turally sound basis of organization. 

The younger Walther, who had passed through Rte 
spiritual experiences at the University of Leipzig, was once more 
plunged into the depths of doubt, but he worked himself out. In 
April, 1841, at Altenburg, he engaged in public debate with Dr. 
Marbach, a lawyer, on the question: “Does a Christian congrega- 
tion and church still-exist among us?” Walther’s defense of the 
affirmative was so convincing and brilliant that the evil spirit which 
had been plaguing the colony for two years was completely routed. 
Confidence, harmony, and peace were restored. C. F. W. Walther 
emerged as the great leader. 

In the summer of 1839, before they had been here a year, Pastor 
C. F. W. Walther and the candidates of theology O. Fuerbringer, 
T. J. Brohm, and J. F. Buenger, issued a printed announcement 
that they purposed to open an institution, similar to a German 
Gymnasium, for the thorough preparation of young men who wished 
to pursue university studies. At Dresden, Perry County, Missouri, 
the sponsors bought six acres of ground and with their own hands 
erected a log house to accommodate the “college.” In December, 
1839, the first class was admitted — six students. Several of the 


25 Meusel-Hauck: Kirchliches Handlexikon (Leipzig, 1900). 
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promoters took part in the teaching. In 1843 Walther urged his 
congregation in St. Louis to assume the support of the college, and 
after several conferences the congregation took such action in 1844. 
The Candidate J. J. Goenner was called as its first head, or 
“Rector.””° In 1849, after the Missouri Synod had taken it over, 
it was moved to St. Louis, and it was housed in a new two-story 
building, which was dedicated in 1850. Such was the beginning of 
the Concordia Theological Seminary, today the largest Lathevan 

theological seminary in America. f 


“DER LUTHERANER” 


These Old Lutherans had left the fatherland because there they 
had found it difficult to teach and preach according to the Con- 
fessions of the Church, which they firmly believed to represent the 
correct interpretation of the Word of God. In America they found 
a spirit of indifference toward doctrinal interpretation and a trend 
toward unionism, which they considered only less dangerous than 
similar trends in Germany because in America there was separation 
of State and Church. They felt it their duty, however, to bear 
witness to the truth they had received not only in their immediate 
community but in all of America. Pastor Walther, having earnestly 
considered the matter with his clerical colleagues, went before his 
congregation and obtained its financial support to begin the publi- 
cation of a periodical to be known as Der Lutheraner. 

The first issue appeared on September 7, 1844. Under the 
name of the paper appeared the slogan: 

God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure 


Shall forevermore endure. 


(Gottes Wort und Luthers Lehr’ 
Vergehet nun und nimmermehr.) 


As editor, Walther announced a fourfold program: 


1. To familiarize the reader with the doctrines, the spiritual 
treasures, and the history of the Lutheran Church; 


2. To furnish proof that the Lutheran Church is the ancient 
true Church; 


3. To teach the reader how a true Lutheran, though a sinner, 
may be a firm believer and lead a truly Christian life; 


4. To expose false doctrine and ungodly practices wherever 


26 Dau, op. cit., p. 229. 
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they would be found, especially among people that call themselves 
Lutherans. 

What Ernst Wilhelm Eeasseabiey did for Gostebsisenlisa't in 
Germany through his publication of the Evangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung, that Walther did in America through his editorship of Der 
Lutheraner.” 7 

This new periodical aroused id alatastel response from Lu- 
theran ministers in widely scattered areas, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania. During the next two or 
three years some of these men began to correspond with Walther, 
to visit each other, and to discuss the need of organizing a synodical 
body which should be uncompromisingly committed to the Con- 
fessions of the Lutheran Church. 

In the spring of 1846, despite travel difficulties, three of these 
friends came from Indiana and Ohio to hold a conference with 
Walther and his Saxon associates. They composed a draft of 
a constitution for the synodical organization. A second meeting 
was held at Fort Wayne, Indiana, in July, and a revised form of the 
draft was signed by sixteen pastors. During the following months 
this draft was presented and discussed in Der Lutheraner. Finally, 
in April, 1847, in Chicago, in the building of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation, then located at the southwest corner of 
Ohio and La Salle streets, a historic series of eighteen meetings was 
held, resulting in the organization of the German Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States. 

How strong the spirit of democracy was is well illustrated by 
the fact that although Walther had played the leading role in 
drawing up the constitution, his own congregation, after considering 
it in ten successive meetings, had voted to join the Synod only on 
condition that the convention accept an amendment to the consti- 
tution affirming that Synod is an advisory body only and that resolu- 
tions adopted by Synod, in order to become effective, must be 

approved by the congregation. The amendment was adopted! 
; The constitution was signed by twelve ministers and twelve 
be leeacts accredited by their congregations and by ten ministers 
whose congregations were not yet ready to join. As one reviews the 
record, one is impressed with the genius for getting things done in 
a democratic way which was displayed by the leaders in that con- 
vention. 


27 Dau, op. cit., pp. 41—52. 
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CONFESSIONALISM IN BAVARIA : 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century, conditions 
similar to those in Saxony characterized the Lutheran Church in 
Bavaria. The emigration of Old Lutherans from Bavaria to Amer- 
ica, however, was not the result of persecution but of missionary 
zeal, directed by two dynamic personalities, Wyneken and Loehe. 

John Konrad Wilhelm Loehe, affectionately called “Father 
Loehe” by his admirers, was born in 1808 at Fuerth, near Nuernberg. 
He studied at the University of Erlangen and was deeply influenced 
by the distinguished Prof. Karl von Raumer. Transferring to Berlin, 
where he enjoyed listening to Schleiermacher’s sermons, without ac- 
cepting his modernistic tendencies, he devoted himself to the study 
of Lutheran dogmatics and came into contact with Hengstenberg. 

In 1834 he was appointed vicar in St. Aegidien’s Church at 
Nuernberg. Almost immediately his sermons became the talk of 
the town, and even the rector of the Gymnasium and the mayor of 
the city were willing to get up early on Sunday morning so that 
they could attend the Bible class which he taught at six o’clock. 
In 1837 he was appointed chief pastor at rural Neuendettelsau, and 
he remained there for life. It was said that he conducted his serv- 
ices with such liturgical beauty that it stimulated the sense of 
worship, while his preaching combined deep feeling, dialectic ability, 
and rare eloquence.” 

As an organizer too he proved hiensel Uleo bs a genius: for his 
two American mission projects he was able to collect large sums of 
money for years from people in every part of Germany. 

_ In 1845 he sent out his first missionary to preach the Gospel 
to the Chippewa Indians in Saginaw County, Michigan. Just as 
in the early Middle Ages monastic communities served as demon- 
stration centers for agriculture and for Christian charitable activities, 
so communities of Lutheran laymen located near the missions, ac- 
cording to Loehe’s plan, should give the Indians a practical demon-- 
stration of Christian civilization. 

Loehe found a man ideally suited for the leadership of his 
colony — Friedrich August Craemer, born 1812 in Franconia, a 
graduate of the University of Erlangen, who had spent several years 
as tutor at Oxford University and had acquired an excellent com- 
mand of English. 

The first group of colonists left Bremerhafen on the Carolina 


28 Karl Eichner: Wilhelm Loehe, ein Lebensbild (Nuernberg, 1907). 
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on April 20 and arrived in New York harbor on June 9, 1845. On 
the Cass River, near Saginaw, Michigan, they established the settle- 
ment of Frankenmuth. Each summer brought reinforcements. In 
1847, under the leadership of Pastor Johann Philip Graebner, a 
group established the settlement of Frankentrost; in 1848, under 
Pastor Ferdinand Sievers, others established Frankenlust. Later 
settlements were Frankenhilf and Frankenruhe. 

All of these names were coined by Father Loehe. The word 
“Franken” recalled the name of their home, Franconia. The other 
component parts, “Muth, Trost, Lust, Fil, Ruhe,” signify, respec- 
tively, “courage, comfort, joy, holes rest.” 

By 1848 Pastor Craemer had translated Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism into the Chippewa language. The good Bavarian Lutherans 
were soon to discover what the Jesuits, the Puritans, and the Mora- 
vians had learned long before, that it is not an easy task to Chris- 
tianize American Indians. Then, too, white traders, whose sole 
interest was to exploit the Indians, resented the efforts of the Bavar- 
ians. In 1848 they found it desirable to move the mission to 
Bethanien. Then suddenly in 1859, the tribes signed a new treaty 
with the United States Government, in accordance with which they 
surrendered their lands and moved onto a reservation in Isabella 
County. The original purpose for which they had come could no 
longer be served, but the Franconians in their five settlements con- 
tinued to flourish. The romantic story of these settlements deserves 
more complete treatment than can be given here.” 

Loehe’s other great mission project was to train and send out 
traveling ministers — circuit riders — to seek out the scattered Ger- 
man settlers on the frontier. 

The man who directed Loehe into this important field of service 
was Friedrich Konrad Dietrich Wyneken, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Having a fair knowledge of English, and having 
read of the spiritual destitution of the German settlers in Ohio and 
Indiana, he resolved to dedicate himself to mission work. He 
landed at Baltimore in 1838, offered his services to the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church, and was commissioned as “mis- 
sionary to the scattered Protestants.” With Fort Wayne as a 
center, he did prodigious work for two years. Seeing the size of 
the field, he wrote to the Bremen Mission Society, urging that it 


29 BE, A. Mayer: Geschichte der Evangelisch-Lutherischen St. Lorenzgemeinde 
zu Frankenmuth, Michigan (St. Louis, 1895, Concordia Publishing House). 
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send ministers. At the end of another year he got assistants to 
whom he could entrust the work. In October, 1841, he sailed from 
Philadelphia for Germany in order to campaign for more mis- 
sionaries. 

At the University of Erlangen he won the support of Karl von 
Raumer. At Dresden and Leipzig he was successful in organizing 
mission societies pledged to send men, money, and books to America. 
At Neuendettelsau he completely sold his program to Father Loehe. 
With the help of Loehe and von Raumer he was able to publish his 
pamphlet The Distress of the German Lutherans in America. It 
was widely circulated, and aroused interest in every part of Germany. 
Loehe next published a pamphlet Greetings from the Homeland to 
the German Lutheran Church in America, signed by nearly a thou- 
sand persons from all ranks of society. In the summer of 1843, 
Wyneken returned to America after two years of campaigning that 
were epoch-making for the expansion of the Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Loehe took charge of the work of raising funds and sending 
men. He set up an organization which functioned for thirty-five 
years. ; ct lg 

At Neuendettelsau he established a practical seminary in which 
he trained men to be “missioners.” Some of them were university 
graduates, others had the equivalent of two years of college, still 
others had no college training whatever. All told, he sent out some 
two hundred such ministers to America, who sought out the immi- 
grants and, in the mother tongue, brought to them the admonition 
or the comfort of the Gospel. Soon Loehe helped organize and 
finance a seminary at Fort Wayne, Indiana, where the “missioners” 
were to continue their training under men that had firsthand knowl- 
edge of American conditions. 

In organizing ability Loehe rivaled that other German, John 
Jacob Astor, who had been born in Heidelberg and had died in. 
New York. Astor organized an army of fur traders so that profits 
flowed into his countinghouse from the remotest trading posts on 
this continent. Loehe enlisted an army of Gospel traders so that 
blessings flowed from his parsonage at Neuendettelsau to the farthest 
settlements in the United States. 


INTERACTION AMONG THE OLD LUTHERAN GROUPS 
Many Germans had come to America before the Old Lutherans, 


and many more were to come after them. Most of them were im- 
pelled by the desire to improve their economic status. Some, who 
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had sympathized with, or taken part in, the Revolution of 1848, 
came to-seek political freedom. But of the three groups of Old 
Lutherans of the decade of 1838—1848, the Prussian, the Saxon, 
and the Bavarian, all but the last came for religious freedom. 

_ The Saxon group in Missouri and the Prussian group in west- 
. ern New York had known of each other’s plans before leaving 
Germany. In 1837 Heinrich von Rohr had visited Andreas Rudel- 
bach at Glauchau, Saxony. Both Stephan and Grabau had known 
and had valued the advice of the Reverend Dr. Johann Scheibel of 
Breslau. Yet they made no effort to co-ordinate their plans for 
emigration. In 1840, after their arrival, the two groups did beeis 
to correspond. 

In 1840 Pastor Grabau found himself the head of 1,500 par- 
ishioners in six or more parishes of a diocese that cnrended from 
Niagara Falls to Milwaukee. Unfortunately, he was the only or- 
dained minister of the Gospel among them, for his friend Pastor 
Krause had temporarily gone back to Germany on business. It 
is no wonder that Grabau organized a theological seminary at once. 
In matters of church government he emphasized historical continuity 
and tried to adapt the sixteenth-century Saxon Church Regulations 
to new conditions. 

The fifty families at Freistadt near Milwaukee had been with- 
out a pastor for a year. Teacher Joachim Luck and Captain Hein- 
rich von Rohr had been acting as lay readers, conducting services 
without the Sacraments (“Lesegottesdienste”). The people wrote 
repeatedly, imploring Pastor Grabau to come and administer the 
Sacraments, because their children were unbaptized, their young 
people wished to enter the state of matrimony with the blessings of 
the Church, their old and infirm craved the consolation of the Sacra- 
ment. Grabau found it impossible to make the journey. Finally 
they gave a call to Teacher Joachim Luck to serve as acting pastor 
until they could get a fully ordained pastor. Captain von Rohr 
approved the action of the congregation. But when Pastor Grabau 
learned of it, he sent a sharp rebuke. Soon Captain von Rohr te- 
turned to Buffalo to devote several years to preparation for ordina- 
tion, and later Pastor Krause —he of the impressive name “Fear 
God and Live Right” — took charge at Freistadt.”° 


-Grabau knew something about the history of the Lutheran. 
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Church in America. He knew how in the past scolded congre- 
gations frequently had been imposed upon by adventurers, men 
lacking either theological training or Christian character, and how 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran Church 
in the eighteenth century, had had to combat this evil. At the 
moment Friedrich Wyneken, who had taken all of northern Indiana 
as his parish, was complaining about it. On December 1, 1840, 
Grabau issued his now famous “Pastoral Letter” (“Hirtenbrief”), | 
warning all congregations against the error and danger of calling 
as their pastors men who either had not been properly trained in| 
theology or had not been ordained by authority of an ecclesiastical 
body, such as a synod or a consistory. ; 

He sent a copy of it to the Saxon ministers in Perry County, 
Missouri, and invited their criticisms. They examined the document 
and found that they could not agree with it in principle. Pressure 
of matters nearer home — the controversy following the expulsion 
of Stephan — caused them to delay submitting a formal answer 
for two and a half years. Under date of July 3, 1843, Pastor Gott- 
hold Loeber, senior of the group, wrote a cordial letter to Pastor 
Grabau, regretting that they could not have a personal conference 
to exchange ideas on the principles involved. He stated that he and 
his associates believed that (1) Grabau had overemphasized the 
importance of the sixteenth century Church Regulations (“Kirchen- 
ordnung”), thus confusing the essential with the nonessential, the 
human arrangement with the divine prescription, and unnecessarily 
restricting Christian freedom; (2) he had assigned to the office of 
the Christian ministry more authority than was its due, thus subordi- 
nating the spiritual priesthood of the congregation to the authority 
of the organized clergy.” 

In their critique they were guided by the principles which Wal- 
ther had developed in his debate with Marbach in 1841, which were 
to be embodied in the constitution of the Missouri Synod in 1847, © 
and which he was to state more fully in his treatise The Church and 
the Office of the Ministry, (Kirche und Amt) in 1852. This treatise 
has been called “the-most important German contribution to 
American Christianity.”*” 

When in 1845 Grabau organized the Buffalo Synod and be- 
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came its Senior Ministerii (“Senior among the clergy organized as - 
a body distinct from the lay delegates”), he established a form of 
centralized church government that was essentially episcopal. In 
1847 the Bavarian and Saxon clergy, under the leadership of C. F. 
W. Walther, organized the Missouri Synod and set up a form of | 
_ general church government that was purely congregational. A sharp 
controversy broke out between them, and it was continued in their 
respective church papers for years. Here we have the same issue 
that caused the Separatists to leave the Church of England in 1603. 
Neither the Pilgrims nor their descendants have ever championed 
the principle of congregationalism in church government more 
aggressively than have the Missouri Lutherans. 

By 1844 Grabau’s parishioners had reached the number of 
approximately 3,000. The most distant parish was that at Lebanon, 
Wisconsin, thirty-five miles west of Milwaukee. Pastor Adolph 
Kindermann, living at Kirchhayn, made the laborious trip once in 
six weeks to minister to its members. After a year, when they asked 
him to continue the arrangement, he replied that he could do so only 
if they would extend a call to him in which they recognized the 
principles embodied in Grabau’s “Pastoral Letter.” This demand 
caused controversy, some members inclining to yield, others indig- 
nantly refusing. The outcome was that they wrote to Missouri 
and asked the Saxon ministers to send them a pastor. These selected 
the candidate of theology Ludwig Geyer, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig and a cousin of C. F. W. Walther, ordained him 
at Uniontown, Missouri, and sent him to Wisconsin in October, 
1844. Thus the first planet of the Buffalo-centered system had 
been deflected from its orbit and attracted into the Missouri-centric 
system. 

Grabau set forth his position again in the First Synodical 
Report of the Buffalo Synod in 1846: “Our Lord committed the 
carrying on of His authority to the Apostles and their successors. 
Only he who has been ordained by these successors is properly 
ordained. Only such a minister has received from God the right 
to perform ministerial acts, to administer the Sacraments, to impose 
a ban, to pronounce absolution. Such a minister has the right, for 
the sake of decency and good order in the church, to demand 
obedience on the part of his parishioners in all things not contrary 
to the Word of God. He has the right to put a disobedient church 
member under the ban. This last is a power given by our Lord 
to the organized clergy, not to the congregation. The court of final 
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' appeal is not the synod, composed of clergy and lay delegates, ess 
the ministerium, composed of clergy only.” 

In 1841 Pastor Grabau had difficulties with the iSienantn in his 
congregation at Buffalo, and he put them under the ban of ex- 
- communication. In 1845, when the synod had been organized, one 
of the lay delegates asked that synod investigate this ban, but Pastor 
Grabau would not consent to it. 

The Missouri Synod, on the other hand, held that the local 
congregation has the final decision in such matters of church dis- 
cipline. The result was that many congregations belonging to the 
Buffalo Synod were split by cases of excommunication and the 
dissenting groups joined the Missouri Synod. | 

Grabau’s parishioners consisted of four distinct groups: his 
immediate followers from the Province of Saxony, the Silesians, 
the Pomeranians, and the Brandenburgers. While the Pomeranians 
inclined to pietism, the Brandenburgers emphasized the study of 
theological books and indulged in theological debate as a form of 
intellectual recreation. All of them represented a generation that 
had grown up in an atmosphere of defiance against consistories and 
high church authorities. It would have required another thirty years 
of patient education to persuade them to accept a form of church 
government that subordinated the local congregation to the authority 
of a ministerium. Grabau lacked the psychological ah to 
recognize this. 

Wyneken’s activities have been disetbed! but at this point we 
must refer to him once more. When he returned to the United 
States in 1843, he accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church in Baltimore. 
His sympathies were wholly with the Confessionalists, and he tried 
to convert the General Synod to their viewpoint. In the convention 
of 1845 he offered a resolution, condemning such an un-Lutheran 
practice as revivalism. His motion was defeated. In 1848 he and 
his congregation joined the Missouri Synod. Thus the Old Lu- 
therans had gained their first congregation on the Atlantic sea- 
board.* When in October, 1849, C. F. W. Walther became pro- 
fessor in the Concordia Theological Seminary, Wyneken succeeded 
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him as pastor of Trinity Church in St. Louis. In 1850 he was 


elected President of the Missouri Synod, and he served in that 


capacity for fourteen years, displaying a rare combination of force- 


fulness and tact, of attention to detail and planning for the future. 
Says his biographer, G. E. Hageman: “Tt was from Wyneken that 
the Missouri Synod inherited its missionary spirit and its devotion 
to missionary work.” Se 

It was Wyneken, too, who had won the interest of Pastor ices 
of Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, for mission work in America and for 
co-operation with the Missouri group. Loehe handed over to it his 
Indian mission, he supported the seminary at Fort Wayne, and he 
helped establish another at Saginaw, Michigan. Although his 
Franconian colonists in Michigan had come over as a distinct group, 
they very soon were drawn into the Missouri system. 

Dramatic is the way in which Friedrich August Craemer, the 
former Oxford tutor, became acquainted with the Missouri group. 
A copy of Der Lutheraner reached him in the forest of Saginaw 
County, Michigan. He exclaimed, “Here is a trumpet that rings 
true!” He began to correspond with Walther. In 1846 he attended 
the preliminary conference at Fort Wayne to draft a constitution for 
a synod. In April, 1847, he and a lay delegate made the long 
journey by water around Mackinac to Chicago. The boat was held 
up by ice, and they arrived five days late for the opening of. the 
organization meeting of Synod. But he was able to participate in 
the discussions for a week. When the constitution had been adopted, 
his Bavarian, or Franconian, congregation joined as a charter mem- 
ber of the Missouri Synod. In March, 1850, Craemer became 
professor at the theological seminary in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

What were Father Loehe’s reactions? Personally he did not 


believe in complete autonomy for the local congregation. On the 


other hand, he did not agree with Grabau’s demand that church 
members must obey their pastors in all things that are not contrary 
to the Word of God. Nor did he approve Grabau’ s theory and 
practice concerning the ban, or excommunication.” 

Both the Missouri Synod and the Buffalo Synod wished to 
have his support. In 1852 Professor Walther and President Wyne- 
ken of the Missouri Synod visited the parsonage at Neuendettelsau 
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and had a very satisfactory conference with him. The following 
year, Pastor Grabau and Pastor Heinrich von Rohr of the Buffalo 
Synod paid him a visit, and they too were received most hospitably. 

Seeing that he could not reconcile the two divergent viewpoints, 
Loehe decided to organize a synod of his own in America which 
should occupy middle ground between the Missouri and Buffalo 
groups. In 1854, four of Loehe’s missionaries met at St. Sebald, 
Clayton County, Iowa, and organized the Iowa Synod: they were 
Pastor G. M. Grossmann, Pastor Johann Deindoerfer, both of 
whom had been sent to Michigan in 1851, Pastor Sigmund Fritschel, 
and the candidate of theology M. Schuellte who had — 
come from Neuendettelsau. 

Another new body was the Wisconsin Synod. It was organized 
at Milwaukee in December, 1849, by a group of “liberal” Lutheran 
ministers, who considered the Old Lutherans too strict. The three 
leaders were Muehlhaeuser, Weinmann, and Wrede. It received 
financial aid from some of the Lutheran synods of the East which 
belonged to the General Synod. But its membership could grow 
only through accession from new immigrants, and these were Con- 
fessionalists. So the synod moved rapidly in the direction of Con- 
fessionalism. In 1868, having reached complete agreement with it 
in doctrinal matters, it became the closest ally of Missouri.*® 

Finally we must consider the Joint Ohio Synod. After the 
opening of the Northwest Territory, a stream of Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans had overflowed into Ohio. Before the year 1800, pastors of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania were riding the circuit, ministering 
to the spiritual wants of these frontiersmen. In 1818 twelve pastors 
and eight lay delegates organized the Joint Synod of Ohio, a child 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Its first president was Pastor 
John Stauch, and its first secretary, Pastor Paul Henkel, both of 
whom had distinguished themselves as frontier missionaries. Henkel _ 
belonged to a family of ministers who were staunch conservatives, 
and he helped to make the new synod conservative from the start.” 
When in 1831 it established a theological seminary at Columbus, 
headed by the Reverend Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, a German immi- 
grant, it decreed: 


It shall be the object of this institution to teach in the courses in 
theology the doctrines of our Church as they are contained in the Augsburg 
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Confession and in the other symbolical books of our Church, purely and 
without any adulterations.** 


Immigration from Germany increased both its Dome hip 
and its conservative tendency. Thus in 1844 several of Father 
Loehe’s missionaries, including the scholarly Dr. Wilhelm Sihler, 
joined the synod. After 1847 the influence of the newly organized 
Missouri Synod made itself felt. Between 1856 and 1859 the two 
synods together with others held a series of free conferences to dis- : 
cuss their respective theological positions. Finally in 1866 Ohio and 
Missouri recognized each other as orthodox Confessional synods.” 
Soon the two synods took steps to form a federation of all 
Confessional Lutheran synods. In 1872 there was organized the 
Synodical Conference, comprising the Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Norwegian Synods.*° 

With their emphasis upon the authority of the Bible and the 
validity of the interpretation of the Bible in the historic confessions, 
or creeds, of the Church, the Old Lutherans made religion not 
merely a matter of feeling and believing, but one of knowing and 
believing. Their synodical meetings were largely devoted to schol- 
arly and theological discussions of what they could and should 
~ believe. The result was an emphasis on intellectual activity, which 
—without disparagement — might be called nineteenth century 
scholasticism. 

In 1877 a theological controversy broke out in the Synodical 
Conference over the doctrine of. predestination, in which Professor 
F. A. Schmidt of the Norwegian Synod and Pastor H. Allwardt of 
Lebanon, Wisconsin, a member of the Missouri Synod, took issue 
with Prof. C. F. W. Walther of the Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary. The result was that the Ohio Synod in 188] withdrew from 
the Synodical Conference. There was also a small re-alignment of 
members between the two synods, Missouri and Ohio. 


INTERACTION WITH LUTHERANS OF THE 
MUHLENBERG TRADITION 
What considerations prevented these newcomers from entering 
into joyous fellowship with the Lutherans who had been here for 
acentury? There were two impediments to such a union. The one 
was, undoubtedly, cultural: They knew that eventually their chil- 
dren would become Americanized, but they longed to preserve their 
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German language and culture as long as possible. Their synods 
were wholly German or Norwegian in language. The American 
‘synods were either bilingual or wholly English. The other was 
doctrinal: The Lutherans who, under the leadership of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, in 1748 founded the Ministerium (or synod) 
of Pennsylvania and who later established daughter synods of the 
Ministerium, had left Germany primarily because of unhappy eco- 
_ nomic and political conditions. Some of them had witnessed Louis 
XIV of France destroy the city of Heidelberg, carry off the uni- 
versity’s library, and lay waste all of the Palatinate. Their fears 
and sufferings had been shared by their neighbors who belonged to 
the German Reformed Church. Together they had fled to America. _ 
Here they had settled together, had helped each other in trans- 
forming forests into farms, and ofttimes had built a church edifice 
which served alternately for their respective religious services. The 
bonds of common language and common fortunes had all but wiped 
out their consciousness of a difference in creed. 

It must be remembered also that their great organizer, Muhlen- 
berg, born in 1711, was educated at the University of Halle at a 
time when it was the center of Pietism, that movement which — to 
repeat — refused to discuss theological differences but emphasized — 
practical Christian charities and intensive personal piety. Just a 
year before his coming to America, he published a Defense of 
Pietism. In later years he resented any intimation that he was a 
Pietist, but he continued to show its influence. 

ithe oUaitherann ic hatettie WA taeciett yan ered cette by both 
Rationalism and Pietism. Before Muhlenberg’s death, which oc- 
curred in 1787, the reaction against Rationalism and Pietism had 
acquired great rhomentum in Europe, but he did not live to feel its 
stimulating effect. 

TheieWeomen eaten had been profoundly influenced by this 
reaction; they had acquired a new appreciation of the historical 
fornulauisns of the faith of their Church. Fearing that union with 
the successors of Muhlenberg would weaken their newly won con- 
victions, they preferred to settle in separate communities on the 
frontier and to establish their own synodical bodies, 

The fact is that when the Old Lutherans arrived, the leaven 
of Confessionalism had already begun to work among the followers 
of Muhlenberg, but it was to be a slow process. Predisposed to 
accept it was the little Tennessee Synod, organized in 1820 when 
four pastors, the brothers S. G. and D. M. Henkel and two others, 
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severed their relations with the North Carolina Synod becatise they 

objected to its “laxity in doctrine and practice.” When in that same 
_ year the Eastern synods organized an advisory body to be known 
as the “General Synod,” the Tennessee Synod refused to join 
because “‘the constitution of the new body made no mention of 
29 41 


either the Bible or the Augsburg Confession”. 

Soon there arose in the General Synod a conflict between the 
“liberals,” who advocated unionism, and the “conservatives,” who 
were steadily tending to Confessionalism. By 1850 it was evident 
that the latter were in the ascendency. In 1855 the “liberals” sub- 
mitted to the constituent synods a revised form of the Augsburg 
Confession. The fact that this was emphatically rejected by all but 
three small synods in Ohio made it clear that there was to be no > 
special “American” brand of Lutheranism. 

As Professor Wentz points out, “the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania made more rapid progress in the direction of Confessionalism 
than did other synods in the General Synod. In 1853 it pledged 
itself to all the Symbolical Books (creeds) of the Lutheran 
Church.” It was in more direct touch with the movement in Ger- 
many.and its inspiring literature. It made use of Luther’s Catechism 
and German hymns; and it received a larger part of the immigrant 
German pastors. All this deepened the Lutheran convictions Be the 
Ministerium beyond those of the other synods.” 

~The leader in the Confessional development within the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania was Charles Porterfield Krauth, born in 
Virginia in 1823 and graduated from Gettysburg Seminary in 1841. 
His acceptance of the new movement was due not so much to direct 
contact with the immigrant Old Lutherans as to independent study. 
According to his biographer, by the year 1849 he had convinced 
himself “that the truth of the authoritative Word was nowhere set 
forth with such clearness, purity, and fullness, as in the collected 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church, and that in all their doctrinal 
teachings the Confessions were in harmony with that Word.** 

In 1859 he published an English translation of the final edition 
of Tholuck’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, and Tholuck 
wrote him a letter of appreciation, In 1868 he published a trans- 
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lation, with introduction and commentary, of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. His chief work appeared in 1872, The Conservative Refor- 
mation. The author’s viewpoint is well expressed by the following 
quotation: “It is more important to know what the Reformation 
retained than what it overthrew.” 

In 1859 Krauth became editor of The Inioeas and he made 
it a powerful organ of conservatism. 

In 1866 there occurred a separation of discordant elements in 
the General Synod, when the conservative Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania withdrew and left the so-called “liberals” in control. It 
now issued a call inviting “all Lutheran Synods, acknowledging 
the unaltered Augsburg Confession, to participate in the organi- 
zation of a new general body on a truly Lutheran basis.” Thirteen 
synods sent representatives to a meeting held at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, in December, 1866. Dr. Krauth presented a set of theses 
on “The Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church Policy,” and 
these were adopted as the basis of the proposed organization. 
Within a year, eleven synods had ratified the plan, and in No- 
vember, 1867, the General Council bee its first meeting in Fort 
Wayne, isda 

The Old Lutheran groups had = invited. The Missouri 
Synod sent delegates to the meeting at Reading but declined to 
join the general body.* The Joint Synod of Ohio and the Iowa 
Synod apparently considered joining but finally decided against it. 

One cannot but regret that union between the Old Lutherans 
and the “conservative” elements among the successors of Muhlen- 
berg failed to be consummated in 1866—67. 

From 1867 to 1917 the heirs of the Muhlenberg tradition had 
to see themselves separated in three general bodies, treading separate 
paths. But thé paths were visibly converging. In 1917 the General 
Synod, the United Synod South, and the General Council merged 
in a body known as the “United Lutheran Church in America.” 
The reunited body emerged from the period of testing greatly 
strengthened: internally, as the result of having rediscovered its 
historic roots; externally, as the result of having gained the convic- 
tion that it has a distinct contribution to make to American life. 

The Old Lutherans and their successors since 1867 have had 
their own problems, such as the organization of general bodies, the 
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adjustment of their Christian day schools to the growing influence 
of the public schools among their parishioners, and the gradual 
transition from the use of German (or Scandinavian) to that of 
English in both the home and the church. That they have been 
- successful in solving these problems is attested by their phenomenal 
growth in numbers and in the loyalty of their members. ~ 

Knowing the historical background of these two major groups, 
the sucessors of Muhlenberg and the Old Lutherans, one can readily 
understand why each has had to work out its problems separately 
and why they have not yet reached the much-to-be-desired goal 
of a single, united Lutheran Church. | 


CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOLS 


The Old Lutherans came here because the Constitution of the 
United States guaranteed religious freedom, and this, they believed, 
implied the right to maintain church schools. Their congregational 
records reveal how conscientiously they provided education for their 
children. Even on board ship they provided daily instruction. As 
soon as they had found places to live, they established schools — 
in Buffalo, in St. Louis, in Milwaukee, in every settlement. In 
1900 the Synodical Conference, the largest body of Old Lutherans, 
went on record that it maintains its schools not for the purpose of 
teaching the German language but for that of fzaining its children 
in Christian citizenship.” 

The effectiveness of their training is icatee by a case that 
the writer recalls. A sixteen-year-old boy was called as a witness in 
a lawsuit. The judge asked him, “Do you know what will happen 
to you if you swear to a falsehood?” The boy replied, “Yes, sir; 
I will go to hell.” 

For nearly a century, historians of American public education 
have proclaimed it to be one of the peculiar virtues of our public 
schools that they are “secular,” i.e., that they exclude religious 
instruction from the curriculum. But during the last twenty years 
a shadow of doubt has been gathering over this article of faith. 
Judges and civic leaders are shocked by the moral illiteracy displayed 
by our youth. 

An investigation made 1911—12 in Illinois and some twenty 
other States by E. E. Van Cleve of the University of Illinois in 
regard to church membership as indicated in prison statistics, re- 
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vealed that mere church membership is a strong influence for mo- 
rality and that this influence is greater where the Church is thor- 
oughly organized for the education of its children and members — 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Evangelicals had only one half the 
proportionate representation in the prisons that the other churches in — 
Illinois had for the years named. “The strong indication of these 
facts is that the best results in moral outcomes are secured by making 
religious instruction a part of the daily training for every child in 
home and school.”*° 4 eT 

Today there is a strong and growing demand for “religious 
instruction to be given on time released by the public schools”. Does 
this not amount to admitting that the parochial, or Christian, day 
schools have something that the public schools lack? 

On numerous occasions, when overzealous friends of the public 
schools have tried to legislate private and parochial schools out of 
existence, the Old Lutherans have co-operated with the Roman 
Catholics to defend their constitutional rights. 

In 1888—90 almost identical bills were introduced in the legis- 
latures of Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, and New York, which 
authorized county and district superintendents to decide what con- 
stitutes a school. In Wisconsin it became a law, the famous Bennett 
Law. The two church groups organized such an effective campaign 
that in the elections of 1890 the Republican Party of Wisconsin was 
defeated for the first time since the Civil War and the Bennett 
Law was repealed. In Illinois they forced the Edwards Law to 
be drastically modified. In the other two states they achieved the 
same results. 

The arguments used by the church groups, Old Lutheran as 
well as Roman Catholic, may be illustrated by an excerpt from the 
official minutes of the Wisconsin District of the Missouri Synod 
of the Lutheran Church for the year 1889: 


1. By the law of nature as well as by divine command, parents are” 
entitled and in duty bound to provide for the education of their children. 

2. It is, therefore, the right and duty of all parents to select such 
schools for the education of their children as they are convinced will 
promote the welfare of their children. 

3. In case parents neglect their duty, the State is justified in com- 
pelling them by appropriate legislation to the discharge of their duty. 

4. If the State assumes the right to educate, except for such a cause, 
it is an infringement of the natural rights of parents. 
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5. The new law violates the United States Constitution . . . because 
it restricts freedom of religion and conscience.*? 

The hysteria aroused by World War I again made the church 
school subjects of attack. In some twenty States bills were intro- 
duced forbidding the teaching of any language except the English 
in any public or private elementary school. In the States of Iowa, 
Ohio, and Nebraska, these bills became Pe elect Synod 
of the Lutheran Church took four test cases to court, two in 
Nebraska, one in Iowa, and one in Ohio. Defeated in the State 
courts, the Synod appealed to the United States Supreme Court 
and won the now famous case of Meyer vs. the State of Nebraska.** 

In the opinion of the court, written by Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
the Nebraska law was an arbitrary interference with the liberty 
of parents to control the education of their children and with the 
liberty of modern language teachers to pursue their lawful calling. 

While this court has not attempted to define with exactness the liberty 
guaranteed (by the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution), the term has received much consideration and some of the included 
things have been definitely stated. Without doubt it denoted not only 
freedom from bodily restraint but also the right of the individual to 
contract, to engage in any of the common occupations of life, to acquire 
useful knowledge, to marry, establish a home and bring up children, to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, and generally 
to enjoy those privileges long recognized at common law as essential to 
the orderly pursuit of happiness by free men.... The established doctrine 
is that this liberty may not be interfered with, under the guise of protecting 
the public interest, by legislative action which is arbitrary or without 
reasonable relation to some purpose within the competency of the state to 
effect. Determination by the legislature of what constitutes proper exercise 
of the police power is not final or conclusive, but is eis to supervision 
by the courts. 


In November, 1922, the legislature of Oregon passed a law, 
which was later approved in a referendum vote of the people, 
107,000 votes against 93,350 votes (a 53% to 47% decision) , pro- 
hibiting the regular education of children between the ages of eight 
and eighteen in non-public schools of any or all types. Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Friends, and private school groups 
brought sixteen suits. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
declared the law to be in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution: The State of Oregon appealed to the United 
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States Supreme Court. The latter, selecting one of the sixteen, 
Pierce (Governor of Oregon) s. the Society of the Sisters of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary,” ruled in a unanimous decision 
that the Oregon school law was unconstitutional. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, speaking for the court, daclatte 


Under the doctrine (enunciated by this court) in the case of M eyer 
vs. the State of Nebraska, we think it entirely plain that the Oregon act 
of 1922 unreasonably interferes with the liberty of parents and guardians 
to direct the upbringing and education of children under their control. 
As has often heretofore been pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution may not be abridged by legislation which has no reasonable relation 
to some purpose which lies within the competency of the State. The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments of this Union 
repose excludes any general power of the state to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers only. The child 
is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional obligations. 

It is significant that in these two epoch-making decisions the 
United States Supreme Court used the same reasoning as the 
champions of the church schools had used in the Wisconsin cam- 
paign of 1890. In their struggle of more than thirty-five years to 
preserve minority rights against majority ruthlessness, the Old Lu- 


therans made a positive contribution to pene oe democracy.” 


WHAT MANNER OF MEN? 
The Old Lutherans were churchly. They conducted their 


religious meetings in a manner quite different from either the in- 
formality or the tense emotionalism prevalent in most American 
churches of the time. Their pastor wore cassock and bands as 
emblems of his office; he read Scripture lessons not of his own choos- 
ing but “appointed for the day”; he intoned or chanted a liturgical 
service which had come down from past centuries. ie 
The Book of Common Service,”* issued by the Buffalo Synod, 
contained the appointed service for each Sunday, feast day, or saint’s 
day, followed by appropriate hymns. Besides 450 hymns in Ger- 
man, it contained the creeds, the service, and fifty hymns in Latin, 
so that on occasions of an ecclesiastical or academic nature, the 


49 268 U. S. 510, decided June, 1925. 

50 J. H. Powell: “Observations on Constitutional Liberty,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, April, 1944, pp. 131—149. 

51 Evyangelisch-Lutherisches Gesang-Buch, vierte Auflage, Buffalo, 1865, 
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continuity and universality of the Christian Church could be sym- 
bolized by performing the entire service in Latin. 

The Old Lutherans brought with them the rich heritage of 
the Lutheran hymns of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
their chorale settings, “rugged, rhythmic tunes, so congregational in 
their simplicity and directness,””” enriched with the harmonies of 
Bach. Authorities in the field of church music are agreed that 
“Palestrina and Bach are the greatest exponents of the finest church 
music.” They are urging Protestants generally to use the chorale 
as the norm for both choir and congregational singing.” What 
a pity, then, that there should be any Lutheran churches in America 
neglecting a treasure which is theirs by right of inheritance. The 
descendants and successors of the Old Lutherans do appreciate and 
cultivate this heritage. . 

c CONFIRMATION 

When their children reached adolescence, they sent them to 
catechumenal instruction, which the pastor conducted several times 
a week for six months. Before administering the solemn rite of 
confirmation, he thoroughly examined the candidates before the 
assembled congregation on Luther’s Small Catechism to satisfy the 
members that the confirmands had an understanding of the teach- 
ings of the Church and of the Bible passages upon which they were 
based. 

If the pastor had only one parish, he regularly held a Sunday 
afternoon service devoted to Christian Instruction (“Christen- 
lehre”), a systematic review of the Catechism, which all young 
people through ’the age of eighteen were expected to attend. If the 
pastor had to preach elsewhere, the teacher of the parish school took 
charge. 

In the monthly epee siete of some of the con- 
gregations, all the chief articles of faith and practice were systemat- 
ically discussed and substantiated with proofs from Holy Writ. In 
every congregation there were laymen who had a rich knowledge of 
the Bible, Lutheran doctrine, and church history — “lay theologians” 
they were approvingly called by Dr. C. F. W. Walther. 

All about them they saw certain American denominations hold- 
ing revival meetings. The preachers would whip up the emotions 
of their hearers to white heat until they “joined up.” Unfortu- 
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nately the preachers neglected to follow up their conversions with 
systematic instruction, many of the converts became “backsliders,” 
and, in the words of the parable, the last state of those backsliders — 
was worse than the first. The Old Lutherans condemned the prac- 
tice as too subjective, as emotionally and morally harmful. They 
did not have to wait for present-day surveys to reveal that member- 
ship built up through instruction is more stable than one gathered 
through revivalism. 

They proceeded unerringly to build a stable membership 
through early instruction, followed by the dignified emotional appeal 
of the rite of confirmation, and re-enforced by church discipline. 
They made no attempt to proselyte among their neighbors, but they 
showed great zeal and foresight in planting the Church among those 
of their fellow immigrants who had Lutheran background. 


DISCIPLINE a 

Like the Pilgrims and Puritans of old New England, these 
Old Lutherans were stern in the matter of church discipline. Com- 
municants, having been thoroughly instructed in the principles of 
faith, were expected to show its fruits in righteous and sober living. 
Offending members were admonished by the pastor when they came 
to private confession. If they proved to be stubborn, they were sus- 
pended from Communion and, if need be, cited to appear before 
the congregational meeting. If here they confessed their guilt and 
promised to better their ways, they were restored to the privilege of 
Communion; if not, they were excluded from church membership. 
To this day their successors have not relaxed in church discipline. 

The respect with which the successors of the Old Lutherans 
continue to regard their pastor is attested by the fact that they 
address him as “Pastor” or “Reverend.” Clergymen of some Prot- 
estant denominations may confess to themselves, though not to the 
public, that a plain “Mr.” is too weak a title for their office. Fortu- 
nately, they have discovered the honorary degree of “Doctor of 
Divinity,” and the colleges have been obliging. The directory of 
one large denomination reports that thirty-five per cent of its min- 
isters hold this degree; that of the Missouri Synod shows only one 
half of one per cent. Obviously in this body the word “Reverend” 
has retained its original meaning: “pastor, teacher, preacher, priest, 
one who must be honored.” 

By virtue of his personal relationship to every communicant, 
the pastor, or “reverend,” can watch, admonish, and discipline. 
As was pointed out by the late. Charles F. Viebahn, well-known 
superintendent of schools in Wisconsin, himself not a church mem- 
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ber but a keen observer, in no other Protestant denomination does the 
minister have the opportunity to exercise leadership that he does 
anne the Old Lutherans. 

EXCLUSIVENESS 

The time of their arrival coincided with a period in which some 
fearfully and wonderfully conceived religious movements arose — 
a native of Vermont received some gold plates, which he dared not 
show to any one else, from which he transcribed a new sacred book; 
two sisters in New York State discovered Spiritualism; a preacher 
named Miller predicted that between March, 1843, and March, 

1844, Christ would hold His Second Advent, but nothing happened 
except that another installment of Old Lutherans arrived. To all 
these movements the Old Lutherans applied the term “fanaticism” 
(“Schwaermerei”) . 

Many of their American mighhors had, perhaps unconsciously, 
given up their inherited intellectual basis for religion and had 
replaced it with an emotional one. Accordingly they reasoned that 
the different religious denominations are like so many competing 
railroad lines, all leading to the same place, and hence it makes no 
difference on which one travels. They could not understand why 
the newcomers were unwilling to join other churches in common 
worship on special occasions. They looked upon the exclusiveness 
of the Old Lutherans as “intellectual arrogance” and “contentious- 
ness.” These terms may have been applied justly enough to a 
few individuals among them, but not to the group as a whole. 

The Old Lutherans looked upon the Bible as a lawyer looks 
upon a charter, a treaty, a contract, or a will: its language must 
be carefully construed in order to get the precise intent of the maker 
ot makers. They found the central thought of this document to be 
the principle that man can find favor with God only if he confesses 
his own sinfulness and humbly accepts the vicarious atonement of 
* the Son of God, Jesus Christ. The document had been thoroughly 
analyzed by the Church Fathers and by the Lutheran theologians 
of the sixteenth century, and had been summarized for them in ihe 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church. 

To participate in common worship or in celebration of es 
Lord’s Supper with people who interpret this central article of the 
document differently appeared to them to be an act of disobedience 
toward the Author of the document. Hence they held, and their 
descendants still hold, to the rule: Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants; Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran preachers. 

The same kind of reasoning caused them to abstain from 
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joining fraternal orders that use religious rituals, and also to pro- 
test against the custom of having clergymen officiate at civic and 
patriotic meetings attended by people professing various faiths or 
none at all. To do otherwise would be to condone a form of 
unionism based upon the principle expressed in the doggerel: 
We all believe in one great God, 
Jew, Christian, Turk, and Hottentot. 

In the present generation there are preachers in some of the 
larger Protestant denominations who, ignoring the confessions of 
their churches, declare that the central doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment is to be interpreted allegorically. Consciously or unconsciously 
they have replaced the authority of the Bible with that of a vague 
concept of organic evolution which they hopefully believe to be 
directed toward human perfection. In both their preaching and 
pastoral work they have shifted the emphasis from the individual to 
the group. From the pulpit they proclaim the social gospel, and in 
the parish house they direct a congeries of recreational organizations. 
Others, about the year 1910, relying on the methods of commercial 
promotion, seriously believed that they could bring about the “evan- 
gelization of the world in this generation.” But thirty years have 
‘come and gone without any visible results from their campaign. 

There are no Modernists among the Old Lutherans. They 
still believe that the central doctrine of the New Testament is to be 
accepted literally and that the Confessions of their Church correctly 
state it. They point out that in Luther’s Catechism seven of the 
Ten Commandments deal with man’s duty toward his neighbor; that 
religion always involves God, my neighbor, and myself. Hence they 
believe that the Gospel is adequate for both society and the in- 
dividual. They point out that men can change their forms of 
government, of business, of recreation, just as they change their 
styles of clothes, but they cannot change their inward natures. 
Organizations for making people better are mere mechanical devices - 
which depend for their effectiveness upon something else — some- 
thing .to make them dynamic — and that something is the Gospel. 
If you would save society, you must save individuals. The Word, 
the Confessions, and the Sacrament must ever hold first place in a 


Lutheran Church. CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 


In their respective attitudes toward amusements and the ob- 
servance of Sunday, most of their neighbors and the Old Lutherans 
displayed a striking difference. The former had inherited the Puri- 
tanic or Calvinistic attitude. They might not go to church at all, 
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they might not even read a sermon for the day, but they found 
grim satisfaction in making Sunday a gloomy imitation of the Old 
Testament Sabbath; a game of checkers or croquet might be inno- 
cent enough on a weekday, but it was strictly taboo on Sunday. 
Where they were numerically strong enough, they enacted and 
enforced State laws or local ordinances, establishing the proverbial 
“Philadelphia Sunday.” 

The Old Lutherans, on the other hand, took their families to 
church every Sunday, and after services they felt free to visit with 
their friends and to let their children enjoy their usual play. If 
their neighbor did not go to church, they considered him a heathen, 
but they made no attempt to make a hypocrite of him by forcing 
him to go. As to such amusements as playing cards, attending 
theatrical performances, engaging in social dancing, using alcoholic 
beverages, they believed that in accordance with the principle of 
Christian liberty set forth in the New Testament, each person must 
decide the matter for himself: if a Christian can do any of these 
things without sinning, he is free to do them. The fact that one 
person abuses it, does not make it sin for another. They applied 
the old proverb Abusus non tollit usum (The improper use does 
not abolish the proper use), or their more picturesque German 
proverb, Man muss das Kind nicht mit dem Bade ausschuetten 
“(One ought not to throw away the baby with his bath water). 
Hence there was no uniformity of practice among them. Our 
national experiment with the Prohibition Amendment should be 
enough to demonstrate the soundness of their principle “You cannot 
make a man good by law.” 

It may be noted that the Old Lutherans and the Episcopalians 
see eye to eye in regard to the principle of Christian liberty. 


SEPARATION OF STATE AND CHURCH 


Like the Pilgrims of 1620, the Old Lutherans came because 
they were impelled by a dominant religious need. Unlike them, 
they found civil government already organized. Most of their 
leaders were university graduates and had a fair command of Eng- 
lish — Grabau, von Rohr, Craemer, Wyneken. But these men were 
not interested in seeking public office or directing legislation; they 
were intent on planting the Church. The rank and file were handi- 
capped by a lack of command of the language; so they took little 
part in politics. Moreover, they were too “otherworldly-minded” 
to take an interest. 
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There was and still is a basic difference between Lutherans and 
Calvinists in regard to government. While both desire freedom 
of conscience and worship for themselves, the former hold strictly 
to the separation of State and Church, quoting the words of Jesus, 
“Render, therefore, unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” The latter, consciously or 
unconsciously, merge the two concepts, trying to mold the State to 
the ideals of the Church, as did the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century. Pushed to its logical conclusion, the Calvinistic attitude 
would destroy the rights of minorities. While many ministers in 
other Protestant churches discuss current political issues in the pul- 
pit, most Lutheran ministers do not. The Lutheran church member 
participates in politics, not as a church member, but as a citizen. 


AMERICANIZATION 


That the first generation of Old Lutherans did not feel quite 
at home in America is no more strange than the fact that the English 
Separatists or Pilgrims did not feel comfortable in Holland. To 
paraphrase William Bradford: 


_ They heard a strange and uncouth language, and they beheld the 
different manners and customs of the people, with their strange fashions 
and attires. They remained wholly to themselves, speaking their mother 
tongue in their homes, and attending their own church, where they wor- 
shiped God in words they had learned at their mothers’ knees. Gradually,” 
with hard toil they came to raise a competent and comfortable living. 

But they dreaded to have their children become Dutchmen. They saw — 
with sorrow that many of them were drawn away by evil examples into 
extravagant and dangerous courses, getting the reins off their necks, and 
departing from their parents. They deemed themselves fortunate that they 
could migrate to an uninhabited shore where they would be able to perpet- 
uate not only their religion but also their language and customs. 


Governor Bradford stated the case of the Old Lutherans per- 
fectly. Nationalistic pride and linguistic prejudice is a failing on 
which no group has a monoply. Englishmen in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries disliked the Scotch. When about 1725 Scotch 
settlers came to New England, the Puritans were much annoyed,” 
in spite of the fact that both were Calvinists. In fact, in Wor- 
cester mob violence broke out. The Dutch and the English in 
New York detested each other, but their grandchildren intermarried. 
Likewise, among the Old Lutherans there was prejudice between 
those of North German and those of South German origin. Dif- 
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ference in language was a social bar between the Old Lutheran 
immigrants and their American-born neighbors. But it should be 
emphasized that from the very beginning many of their American 
neighbors showed genuine kindness and understanding. American 
Calvinists, German Lutherans, German Catholics, and Irish Cath- 
olics, in many a Midwestern community, lived side by side and 
helped each other as only pioneers can. 

If, after half a century, some of their American neighbors 
became impatient with the Old Lutherans because they had not 
wholly discarded their ancestral language, that too can be under- 
stood. “They should become Americans.” : 
If Americanism means appreciating the institutions of repre- 
sentative government, if it means prizing the liberties guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights, if it means doing their duty in time of war, then 
the Old Lutherans have been good Americans from the very day 
they landed. 

- Assimilating a group of immigrants is a process that cannot 
be completed in a year. It takes time, perhaps a generation, per- 
haps several generations, depending upon the contributions which 
that group can make to the culture of its adopted country. If it 
can contribute only physical labor, then it can be assimulated either 
in one generation or not at all. If, as is the case of the Old 
Lutherans, it appreciates the culture which it brings with it and has 
something to contribute to the culture of its adopted land, then its 
assimilation necessarily takes several generations. 

In transplanting a valuable tree into our orchard, we are careful 
not to cut off its roots. To demand that such a group as this be 
assimilated in one or two generations is equivalent to cutting off its 
roots and depriving ourselves of the precious fruit. 


THE TREE GROWS 


The Old Lutheran tree which was transplanted to American 
soil in 1838—48 has grown strong. Firmly has it sunk its roots 
into American soil, and wide has it spread its sturdy branches. 
In the next hundred years it will not lose its identity, but will bear 


much fruit for America. 
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